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COOLEY’S CONTRIBUTION TO AMERICAN 
SOCIAL THOUGHT 


GEORGE H. MEAD 
University of Chicago 


ABSTRACT 


The living social reality was for Cooley the society of which he was a part, which 
he approached by objective introspection. Society is an affair of a consciousness that 
is necessarily social. The self is not a presupposition of consciousness but arises in 
communication and is dependent on others who are as immediate as the self. In imagi- 
nation both self and other have their origin. Public consciousness is the organization 
of the separate individual experiences. The self is not an immediate character of the 
mind, for we are not first individual and then social; the mind itself arises through ¥ 
communication. This represents an advance on Baldwin, Tarde, and even James. A 
self that can reach other selves only through the interpretation of states of conscious- 
ness can never be primarily a social self. A difficulty arises when the parallelism of 
“ordinary psychology” is accepted by Cooley. His ethical views ignored primitive im- 
pulses and insisted on standards already established. He was not interested in the sci- 
entific study of society. But does not the self belong tc an objective phase in the 
tendency to take the réle of another? Cooley did not find selves and society arising 
in primitive processes of communication so that he could grasp their reality in early 
human behavior. His sociology was in a sense an account of the American commu- 
nity to which he belonged. The gospel of Jesus and democracy were of the essence of / 
it. But if we carry back the social behavior to a point which antedates the psychical 
as distinct from an outer world, it is to this primitive behavior that one can trace the 
social patterns that produce society as well as to criticism and reconstruction. To this 
type of analysis Cooley’s assumption closes the door. But Cooley’s establishment of 
the self and others on the same plane of reality and his impressive study of the pri- 
mary group are positive accomplishments for which we are profoundly indebted. 


“T have often thought that, in endowment, Goethe was almost 
the ideal sociologist, and that one who added to the more common 
traits his comprehension, his disinterestedness and his sense for 
organic unity and movement might accomplish almost anything.” 
Cooley wrote this at almost the end of his third book, that on Social 
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Process. It is indicative in a fundamental way of Cooley’s concep- 
tion of sociology and of the sort of mind which Cooley brought to 
his writings within this field. The men from whom he loves to quote 
are Thoreau, Emerson, Luther, Thomas 4 Kempis, and Charles 
Darwin. The style of his writing is that of Emerson, that is, the or- 
ganization of his thought belonged rather to the felt unity of the 

“structure that his thinking illuminated than to any closely knit con- 
catenation of elements which analysis presented to thought. And 
Emersonian sentences stand out from his pages. For example, ““The 
severely necessary can never be vulgar, while only nobleness can 
prevent the superfluous from being so.”’ 

It becomes then of peculiar importance to identify the living 
social reality which Cooley felt and upon which his thought throws 
light. It was, indeed, the society of which he was a part and which 
he could enter by way of his own human nature. No one could be 
less self-centered than Cooley, but it was by way Of the discovery 
of what went on in his own living with other people that he discov- 
ered the community with which the sociologist is concerned. His ap- 

i proach was that of objective introspection. The community that he 
discovered, so to speak from the inside, was a democracy, and in- 
evitably an American democracy. I call it a discovery, for what 
anyone finds for himself and by his own way of search must be a 
discovery. Finding it in living, it was a process. Its organi:ation 
was a manner of living. Its institutions were the habits of inuivid- 
uals. In a sense Cooley says the same thing in his three books, that 
is, he illuminates the same reality in different ways. 


Society, then, [says Cooley] in its immediate aspect, is a relation among 
personal ideas. In order to have a society it is evidently necessary that persons 
should get together somewhere; and they get together only as personal ideas in 
the mind. Where else? What other possible Jocus can be assigned for the real 
contacts of persons, or in what other form can they come in contact except as 
¥ impressions or ideas formed in this common locus? Society exists in my mind 


as the contact and reciprocal influence of certain ideas named “I,” Thomas, 
Henry, Susan, Bridget, and so on. It exists in your mind as a similar group, and 
| so in every mind." 
I do not see how any one can hold that we know persons directly except as 
| imaginative ideas in the mind.” 


* Human Nature and the Social Order (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1902), p. 
? Ibid., p. 120. 
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I conclude, therefore, that the imaginations which people have of one an- 
other are the solid facts of society, and that to observe and interpret these must 
be a chief aim of sociology.* 

In saying this I hope I do not seem to question the independent reality of 
persons or to confuse it with personal ideas. The man is one thing and the vari- 
ous ideas entertained about him are another; but the latter, the personal idea, 
is the immediate social reality, the thing in which men exist for one another, 
and work directly upon one another’s lives.* 

We may view social consciousness either in a particular mind or as a co-op-\ 
erative activity of many minds. The social ideas that I have are closely con- 
nected with those that other people have, and act and react upon them to form 
a whole. This gives us public consciousness, or to use a more familiar term, pub- 
lic opinion, in the broad sense of a group state of mind which is more or less 
distinctly aware of itself. By this last phrase I mean such a mutual understand- 
ing of one another’s points of view on the part of the individuals or groups con- 
cerned as naturally results from discussion. .. . . 

In a congenial family life, for example, there may be a public consciousness 
which brings all the important thoughts and feelings of members into such a 
living and co-operative whole. In the mind of each member, also, this same 
thing exists as a social consciousness embracing a vivid sense of the personal 
traits and modes of thought and feeling of the other members. And finally quite 
inseparable from all this, is one’s consciousness of himself, which is directly a 
reflection of the ideas about himself he attributes to the others, and is directly Y 
or indirectly altogether a product of social life... . . 

There are, then, at least three aspects of consciousness which we may use- 
fully distinguish; selfconsciousness, or what I think of myself; social conscious- v 
ness (in its individual aspect), or what I think of other people; and public con- 
sciousness or a collective view of the foregoing as organized in a communicative 
group. And all three are phases of a single whole.® 


From these passages I think we may form a definite conception 
of Cooley’s doctrine of society. It is an affair of consciousness, and 
a consciousness that is necessarily social. One’s consciousness of 
himself is directly a reflection of the ideas about himself which he 
attributes to the others. Others exist in his imagination of them, 
and only there do they affect him, and only in the imaginations 
which others have of him does he affect them. These ideas differ 
from each other as they exist in the conscious experience of different 
people, but they also have cores of identical content, which in public J 
consciousness act uniformly. This identity Cooley insists upon. It 


is as real as the differences. But its /ocus is found in the experience 


* Ibid., p. 121. * Ibid., p. 123. 
* Social Organization (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1909), p. 10. 
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of the individuals. Furthermore its organization is that of the func- 
tional relations of the different members of the society, and its unity 
is that of organization, not that of a common stuff. As stuff it is psy- 
chical and as such the experience of different individuals. The ad- 
vantage of this approach has been very considerable in the develop- 
ment of Cooley’s social doctrine. The “other” lies in the same field 
as that of the “self.” It can be recognized as quite as immediate as 
the self. The stream of consciousness is the carrier of both—the 
self and its society—and each can be seen to be dependent upon the 
other for its evolution in experience. The semimetaphysical prob- 
lems of the individual and society, of egotism and altruism, of free- 
dom and determinism, either disappear or remain in the form of 
different phases in the organization of a consciousness that is funda- 
mentally social. 

The self is no longer a Cartesian presupposition of conscious- 
ness. In conduct it is a precipitate about a fundamental impulse or 
instinct of appropriation and power, while the primary content ap- 
pears as a feeling or sentiment, the self-feeling which defies further 
analysis. Here Cooley follows James very closely. Its development 
is whu:i'y dependent upon another or others who are necessarily as 
immediate as the self. Being a resultant in experience, those objects, 
through relationship to which it emerges, cannot be dependent upon 
it for their existence in experience. The other cannot appear first as 
an experience of my own self, if my own self appears through the 
reaction of the individual to others. “A self-idea of this sort seems 
to have three principal elements: the imagination of our appearance 
to the other person; the imagination of his judgment of that ap- 
pearance, and some sort of self-feeling, such as pride or mortifica- 
tion.”*® But the imagination cannot exist in experience as the imagi- 

| nation of a self, but must exist as an imagination within which both 
self and the other have their origin and development. Cooley thus 


leaves the “person” or the “man” as metaphysically antecedent to 


{the self and the others. This problem is not, howey ; b- 
| lem. He is undertaking to locate and define the “solid facts of soci- 


ety,” to observe and interpret which must be the chief aim of sociolo- 
gy. Ignoring the philosophical problem does give him elbowroom. 


* Human Nature and the Social Order, p. 184. 


| 
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On the one hand, the organic nature of society Cooley recognizes’ 


and emphasizes, and he can present it as the physical outside, so to 
speak, of the social consciousness which he regards as psychical, as 
the organization of personal ideas, which can get together only in 
the mind, it should be said in the minds of persons or men. If one 
were to push the analogy, there should be a public consciousness 
which is the psychical counterpart of the social organism. ; 

But Cooley draws back from such a departure from direct ex- 
perience. Public consciousness is the expression of communication, 
discussion, and resides in the common ideas of persons, and in their 
organization. On the other hand, Cooley can regard the relations of 
selves and others in this society in terms of mental processes. Ideas 
have definition and reality only in their relationship to other ideas. 
If selves and others are ideas in people’s minds, then the relation of 
the individual to society is as little a problem as is the relation of any | 
idea to the group of ideas that define it. Furthermore, the goods or 
values that attach to any idea can only be defined in terms of the 
values that belong to the whole ideal structure to which the idea 
belongs. The beauty that belongs to your presentation of an arm 
of a statue could not possibly be stated apart from that of the beauty 
of the whole figure. The values that are the expression of an econ- 
omist’s theory of production cannot be presented except in terms of 
consumption. In the same fashion, if an individual consists of the 
ideas in his mind which he imagines that others entertain of him, 
and if the others exist as members of society as the ideas which he 
entertains in his imagination, it is evident that they will have com- 
mon goods in so far as they are organized in his imagination into 
some social whole, such as a family. 


That which distinguishes Luther from the vulgarly ambitious and aggres- 
sive people we know is not the quality of his self-feeling, but the fact that it was 
identified in his imagination and endeavors with sentiments and purposes that 
we look upon as noble, progressive and right. No one could be more ambitious 
than he was, or more determined to secure the social aggrandizement of his self; 
but in his case the self for which he was ambitious and resentful consisted large- 
ly of certain convictions regarding justification by faith, the sacrilege of the sale 
of indulgences, and, more generally, of an enfranchising spirit and mode of 
thought fit to awaken and lead the aspirations of the time.’ 


Ibid., p. 212. 
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In the mind this identification of the values of the individual and of 
the society he imagines is complete. In defining the selfish man 
Cooley says, “There is some essential narrowness or vulgarity of 
imagination which prevents him from grasping what we feel to be 
the true social situation, and having the sentiments which should 
respond to it.’”* 

If you fix your attention on the individual phase of things and see life as a 
theatre of personal action, then the corresponding ideas of private will, respon- 
sibility, praise and blame rise before you; if you regard its total aspect you see 
tendency, evolution, law, and impersonal grandeur. Each of these is a half truth 
needing to be completed by the other; the larger truth, including both, being 
that life is an organic whole, presenting itself with equal reality in individual 


and general aspects.® 

The fact for Cooley is that these social ideas and their organization 
are not presentations of a reality lying outside but the “solid facts 
of society.” The metaphysical question as to the freedom of will of 
the individual apart from the social situation that exists in his imag- 
ination has no sociological meaning. So the data of the scientist’s 
problem as they lie in his mind cannot compel him to present the 
hypothesis which his imagination evolves. He is free over against 
the problem. Whether his mind, dependent upon a nervous system, 
is compelled to think as it does in forming his hypothesis by physical 
and chemical causes has no bearing upon the absence of compulsion 
in his statement of the problem. 


Mind is an organic whole made up of co-operating individualities, in some- 
what the same way that the music of an orchestra is made up of divergent but 


related sounds... . . When we study the social mind we merely fix our atten- 
tion on larger aspects and relations rather than on the narrower ones of ordinary 
psychology.?° 


By communication is here meant the mechanism through which human re- 
lations exist and develop—all the symbols of mind, together with the means of 
conveying them through space and preserving them in time... . . All these 
taken together, in the intricacy of their actual combination, make up an organic 
whole corresponding to the organic whole of human thought; and everything in 
the way of mental growth has an external existence therein. The more closely 
we consider this mechanism the more intimate will appear its relation to the 
inner life of mankind, and nothing will more help us to understand the latter 
than such consideration. . . . . Without communication the mind does not 


* Ibid., p. 7. 


[bid., p. 214. 
*® Social Organization, p. 20. 
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develop a true human nature, but remains in an abnormal and nondescript state 
neither human nor properly brutal.*? 

In these passages is presented Cooley’s conception of the rela- 
tion of social mind to the organic structure and process of society. It 
is a structure and process which is particularly found in the vehicles 
of communication, that is, everything that interrelates the conduct 
of members of society, and which become therefore symbols in their 
minds. The structure and process are external, but they are the 
structure and process of a living reality, whose interrelationships 
make possible the social mind in the individuals. Just as the con- 
scious processes of the mind of “ordinary psychology” correspond 
to the living processes of the physiological individual, so the social 
processes of the mind answer to the living processes of society. 
However, there is an essential difference betwen the two. Our physi- 
cal and biological observation presents us with the objects that make 
up society and its mechanisms, which can be stated and defined 
without recourse to a living social process. It is in fact necessary to 
endue these physiological and physical objects with the meanings 
which, for Cooley, reside in the mind before life can be breathed into 
the social organism. I will recur to this later, but it is of first im- 
portance to recognize the value for social psychology which flows 
from Cooley’s finding of the solid facts of sociology in the mind. 

It can be most sharply stated in Cooley’s recognition that the 
self is not an immediate character of the mind but arises through the 
imagination of the ideas which others entertain of the individual, 
which has as its counterpart the organization of our ideas of others 
into their selves. It is out of this bi-polar process that social indi- 
viduals appear. We do not discover others as individuals like our- 


selves. The mind is not first individual and then social. The mind |} 
itself in the individual arises through communication. This places | 


Cooley’s doctrine in advance of Baldwin’s and Tarde’s and even of 
James’s. Tarde looked for a psychological mechanism which déter- 
mined the individual through the attitudes and manners of the com- 
munity, and found this in imitation. As a mechanism, imitation 
proves hopelessly inadequate. It becomes simply a covering term 
for the likeness of the characters of the individual and of the group. 
Baldwin sought to work out, in a so-called circular reaction that re- 


* Ibid., pp. 61-62. 
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instated the favored impulse, a possible psychological mechanism, 
but without success. While James recognized early the influence of 
the social environment upon the individual in the formation of the 
personality, his psychological contribution to the social character 
of the self was rather in showing the spread of the self over its social 
environment than in the structure of the self through social inter- 
actions. The superiority of Cooley’s position lies in his freedom to 
find in consciousness a social process going on, within which the self 
and the others arise. By placing both phases of this social process 
in the same consciousness, by regarding the self as the ideas enter- 
tained by others of the self, and the other as the ideas entertained of 
him by the self, the action of the others upon the self and of the self 
upon the others becomes simply the interaction of ideas upon each 
other within mind. In this process the oppositions as well as the 
accords can be recognized and both can be placed upon the same 
plane. 

It is then to a process of social growth and integration, exhibited 
both in the individual consciousness and in society, that Cooley 
directs attention. The forming influence of the group takes place 
through the ideas which are aroused in mind, and these ideas are not 
primarily ideas that belong to a self. This study of the social growth 
of the self and the others Cooley carried out in the observation of 
his own children, and it was the same process which he could trace 
in the relation of the individual and society.| It was the same social 
process that was going on, looked at now from the inside and now 
from the outside. Rivalries and conformity operating on the same 
level could be stated in terms of the interaction of ideas and in terms 
of social forces. It was Cooley’s firm belief that the process was the 
same—the growth or decay of the social organism. He was peculiar- 
ly successful in analyzing the phase of social degeneration. He could 
show that unhealthful social conditions reflected themselves in de- 
generate selves, and he could indicate the responsibility of the en- 
vironment for the degeneration, at the same time recognizing the 
responsibility that belonged to the self. He could study traits of 
character as they appeared in the personality and as they appeared 
in the social forces which these personalities embodied. He could 
exhibit the social habits within consciousness and in the institutions 


| 
| 
| 
| | 
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of the community. He could present thé culture of the community as 
it informed and refined the mind of the individual and as it existed 
in the literature, art, and history of the nations. In general, just as 
Cooley, following a psycho-physical psychology, recognized the 
same life-process exhibiting itself in the sensitivity and motor proc- 
ess of the organism and in the consciousness of the organism, so he 
could relate the social consciousness of the same individual to the 
social organism to which it belonged. The social process was the 
same. It was viewed simply from two different standpoints, from 
without and from within. Such a view would have been impossible 
if all experience is lodged in a pre-existent self that must reach other 
selves through conscious or subconscious inference, and if the influ- 


ence which selves exercise upon each other must take place through | | 


mechanisms which operate through the physiological and psycho- 
logical apparatus of “ordinary psychology.” These presupposed an 
individual that is in its experience pre-existent, and attains ac- 
quaintance with other objects through its inner experience. Tarde 
and Baldwin were after all operating with such psychological mech- 
anisms. A self that can reach other selves only through the inter- 
pretation of states of consciousness that are primarily states of it- 
self, can never be primarily a social self, no matter how social the 
group may be within which as a living organism it has its being. The 
question then arises whether the consciousness that belongs to Cool- 
ey’s “person” or “man” within which the self and the other arise can 
serve as the inside of the social process of whichfthe life of society is 
the outside. I am not raising a metaphysical question. The question 


is whether the “solid facts of society” can be found in such a con- | 


sciousness. I think that Cooley was Emersonian in finding the in- 
dividual self in an overself, but he does not depend upon such a 
doctrine for his sociology. He comes back to what he calls “ordinary 
psychology” for his interpretation of what goes on in the mind. 

I have already indicated a serious difficulty that arises if we 
carry over the method of psychophysical parallelism into social 
psychology, accepting Cooley’s interpretation of psychophysical 
parallelism. His interpretation is that consciousness is an inside ex- 
perience of the life of the external organism. In “ordinary psychol- 
ogy” this sets up a parallelism between sensations, percepts, emo- 
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tions, volitions, and so forth, and physiological processes; and 
Cooley seems to be committed to this “ordinary psychology.” This 
implies that we can give a scientific account of the physiological 
process without introducing the parallel states of consciousness. But 
for Cooley selves and others lie inside of the consciousness of “‘ordi- 
nary psychology,” and yet they also are the “solid facts” of sociolo- 
gy, that is, they are the field of the external social organism. Now, I 
have no interest in pressing a point of logical or terminological con- 
flict. Cooley has in a sense met such a criticism by his assurance that 
his parallelism connotes an outside and an inside view of the same 
reality, not a parallelism between states or processes in two different 
realms of metaphysical being. The only pertinent question is 
whether he succeeds in presenting adequately the “solid facts of 
society” by means of his apparatus of social psychology. 
| In the first place it follows from Cooley’s lodging of the self and 
| the others in consciousness, while he accepts the parallelism of or- 
| dinary psychology, that he cannot and does not wish to identify the 
self with the physical organism. Now, while Cooley slips out of this 
segregation of the animal organism from social and so moral expe- 
rience by merging the life-process and the social process-#rauni- 
versal onward evolution in which he had a profound faith, the actual 
effect was to take the mental organization of society as it lay in his 
own liberal and wholesome view as the standard by which primitive 
impulses must be tested. What impresses one in reading his chapter 
on “The Social Aspects of Conscience,” in Human Nature and the 
Social Order, is that it is an admirable ethical treatise rather than a 
scientific analysis of the situation within which lie moral judgments 
and the whole apparatus of impulses. The healthful social order is 
| mental, not in the sense that there have appeared there the intellec- 
tual processes of reflection, but in the sense of a developing culture 
| which carries all the values of society which are the standards and 
tests of social theory and conduct. Such a culture has a locus in 
minds. It is not true that Cooley conceived of the best culture of his 
time as the final culture of mankind. He recognized that it is in a 
constant process of evolution, but it was true that Cooley was pre- 
scribing for society in so far as it was sick in terms of processes and 
standards that were for the time being established in minds, which 
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could be distinguished from what was merely physical, animal, and 
brutal. He did not feel it to be his primary task to state the whole 
of human behavior in scientific terms which would be equally ap- 
plicable to primitive impulses and to the so-called higher processes 
and cultural expressions. It followed that the beginnings of be-) 
havioristic and Freudian psychology did not attract him or suggest | 
new avenues of approach. 

In the second place, the problem of the application of scientific 
method to the study of society did not interest him. The importance 
of statistical methods he recognized, and those of community sur- 
veys, but the question as to the form in which social experience 
could be stated so as to be amenable to exact definition and formula- 
tion seemed to him unimportant. He rejected the economic inter- 
pretation of history, and presented his organic view of history in 
which all factors must be recognized as phases of a unitary life- 
process whose primary category was that of growth. In this sense 
evolution was for Cooley the conception that brought society within 
the realm of science, but evolution was for him a philosophy and a 
faith rather than a method. \He made use of primitive society to 
illustrate his striking conception of primary groups and their face- 
to-face association and co-operation, but he made no attempt after 
the fashion of the French school to analyze primitive mind, nor did) 
he undertake to understand human society through its development} 
from its earlier forms. His method was that of an introspection 
which recognized the mind as the locus of the selves that act upon 
each other, but the methodological problem of the objectification of 
this mind he pushed aside as metaphysical. His method was there- 
fore psychological. For him society was a psychical whole.** | 

The question that this method presents is this: Does Cooley’s | 
psychological account of the self lying in the mind serve as an ade- | 
quate account of the social individual in the objective life of society? 
The crucial point, I think, is found in Cooley’s assumption that the 
form which the self takes in the experience of the individual is that | 
of the imaginative ideas which he finds in his mind that others have | 
of him. And the others are the imaginative ideas which he entertains | 
of them. Now we do make a distinction between selves—our own | 


* See ibid., p. 31. 
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and those of others—and our ideas of ourselves and of others, and 
we assume that these selves and our ideas of them exist in our expe- 
rience. Our ideas of others and of our own selves are frequently 
mistaken, while we assume that the real selves were there in expe- 
rience. We correct our errors and reach the genuine personalities 
which were there all the time. The stuff of these selves social psy- 
chologists have found in impulses, fundamental wishes, and the like, 
especially as these appear in crises in social experience. The ques- 
tion which Cooley’s approach raises is whether the form of a self 
belongs to this level of human experience, or whether this is reached 
only in the imagination or idea of the other and of the self. Are 
selves psychical, or do they belong to an objective phase of expe- 
rience which we set off against a psychical phase? I think it can be 
shown that selves do belong to that objective experience, which, for 
example, we use to test all scientific hypotheses, and which we dis- 
tinguish from our imaginations and our ideas, that is, from what we 
term psychical. The evidence for this is found in the fact that the 
human organism, in advance of the psychical experiences to which 
Cooley refers, assumes the attitude of another which it addresses by 
vocal gesture, and in this attitude addresses itself, thus giving rise 
to its own self and to the other.** In the process of communication 
there appears a social world of selves standing on the same level of 
immediate reality as that of the physical world that surrounds us. 
t is out of this social world that the inner experiences arise which 
we term psychical, and they serve largely in interpretation of this 
social world as psychical sensations and percepts serve to interpret 
the physical objects of our environment. If this is true, social groups 
are not psychical but are immediately given, though inner expe- 
riences are essential for their interpretation. The locus of society is 
not in the mind, in the sense in which Cooley uses the term, and the 
approach to it is not by introspection, though what goes on in the 
inner forum of our experience is essential to meaningful communi- 
cation. 
Whether this account of the appearance of selves be correct or 


| 

inot, it is evident that the acceptance by the sociologist of a so- 


ciety of selves in advance of inner experiences opens the door to 


* G. H. Mead, “The Genesis of Self and Social Control,” International Journal 
of Ethics, Vol. XX XV, No. 3 (1925). 
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an analysis which is behavioristic. I refer to such analyses as 

those of W. I. Thomas, Park and Burgess, and Faris. In many 

respects Cooley’s analyses are of this type, but they always presup- 

pose a certain normal social order and process as given. It is the 

organization and process which his introspection revealed. One 

misses perhaps the neutral attitude of the scientist, and one feels 

that the door is closed to a more profound analysis. In other words, 

Cooley did not find selves and society arising in primitive proce 

of communication, so that he could grasp their reality in early hu 

man behavior. He felt that he grasped this reality when he found 

them within what was for him the normal social process. His so- P 

ciology was in a sense an account of the American community to 

which he belonged, and pre-supposed its normal healthful process. 

This process was that of the primary group with its face-to-face or- 

ganization and co-operation. Given the process, its healthful growth 

and its degenerations could be identified and described. Institutions 

and valuations were implicit within it. The gospel of Jesus and de- 

mocracy were of the essence of it, and more fundamentally still it 

was the life of the spirit. Cooley never sought for the reality of this | 

in the dim beginnings of human behavior. 
If we can carry back the social behavior within which selves ~ 

and others arise to a situation that antedates the appearance of the 

psychical as distinguished from an outer world, it will be to this 

primitive behavior that we can trace back the origins of the social 

patterns which are responsible not only for the structure of society 

but also for the criticism of that structure and for its evolution. The 

social pattern is always larger than the group that it makes possi- 

ble. It includes the enemy and the guest and the morale of behavior 

toward him. Its mechanism of communication carries with it the 

possibility of conversation with others who are not members of the 

group. It has in it the implication off th ical universe of dis- 

course. If symbolization can be stated in terns of the behavior of 

primitive communication, then every distinctively human being be- 

longs to a possibly larger society than that within which he actually 

finds himself. It is this, indeed, which is implied in the rational 

character of the human animal. And these larger patterns afford a 

basis for the criticism of existing conditions and in an even uncon- 
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scious way tend to realize themselves in social conduct. For social 

y_ theory a great deal hinges upon the answer to the question whether 

society is itself psychical or whether the form of the psychical is a 

sort of communication which arises within primitive human be- 

havior. Do the self and others lie within mind, or is mind itself, as 

pve a phase of experience that is an outgrowth of primitive 

uman communication? Whether the question is stated in this form 

or not, it is evident that a great deal of recent social psychology has 

been occupied with an analysis of selves and their minds into more 

primitive forms of behavior. To this type of analysis Cooley’s as- 

\ sumption of the psychical nature of society closes the door. And it 

commits him to a conception of society which is mental rather than 
scientific. 

But I am unwilling to conclude a discussion of Cooley’s social 
psychology upon a note of criticism. His successful establishment 
of the self and the others upon the same plane of. reality i in expe- 
_rience and his i impressive study of society as the outgrowth of the 
association and co-operation of the primary group in its face-to- 
face organization are positive accomplishments for which we are 
profoundly indebted to his insight and constructive thought. 


_ CHARLES HORTON COOLEY: AN APPRECIATION 


ARTHUR EVANS WOOD 
University of Michigan 


ABSTRACT 


Cooley valued sociology as a means for interpreting life and understanding hu- 
man nature, and he sought his materials in the great literature perhaps more than in 
sociological texts. Social phenomena are conceived as integrated wholes; the social 
process as a functional unity. His outlook was broad enough to include the various 
particularistic interpretations ih an artistic sense of the wholeness of things. This point 
of view is recognized in the attempts to get case histories which include all relevant 
facts. He deplored the division into hostile camps with regard to method. Although 
not averse to the use of statistics, he did not regard it as the most revealing discipline 
in sociology. But he was no less exacting in his requirements for careful observation, 
recording, and inference than the most rigorous statistician. He preferred to encour- 
age studies of small institutions or limited situations that could be analytically and de- 
scriptively treated in accordance with social principles, stressing always insight and 
thought, rather than mere historical accounts. He especially enjoyed and was at ease 
in a small company of people, but he did not have the small talk requisite for large 


social gatherings. He believed in democracy and liberalism, though he never became’ 


involved in the strife of parties. He viewed religion from within, revealing a profound 
religious insight. 

In this article I shall endeavor to set forth a few reflections upon 
Professor Cooley’s manner of thought, and upon his personal quali- 
ties the memory of which is cherished by all who really came to 
know him. In undertaking such a task I plead only my association 
with him for over a decade, and a sense of indebtedness for what 
measure of his insight I have been able to gain. 

A cardinal point in the understanding of Cooley’s thought is 
that he valued sociology as a means for the interpretation of life- 
situations. In his search for materials he was as prone to seek them 
in the great literature of the past as in formal works on sociology it- 
self. In calling at his home one was more likely to find him reading 
a French novel, or a book on literary criticism, art, travel, or biog- 
raphy, than a contemporary volume from the most recent sociolog- 
ical series. Of course, the underlying treatises of modern sociology 
he had covered well as a student, and he always had something vivid 
and important to say about them. But in his latter days for refresh- 
ment and insight I think that he was inclined toturn elsewhere. 

One gets a clue to his literary tastes in all his books, but more 
especially in his latest volume, Life and the Student. The life-his- 
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tory of this book he gave to us at a meeting of our Sociology Ciub. 
He had previously told me that he was working on something which 
he hoped might be of value to students in their intellectual life. It 
seems that for years he had been making random notes on his read- 
ing and reflections. When, at iast, he thought of publication he went 
over his notes, concluded that they were unsatisfactory, abandoned 
them, and made a fresh start. When, again, the matter of publica- 
tion was considered, he sent the manuscript to his old publisher with 
the result that it was rejected. Cooley said, amusingly, “I suppose 
some editor of educational texts got hold of the thing and concluded 
that I had gone crazy.” Happily, the volume came to light through 
another source. In it one discovers the real Cooley better than 
through any of his other books. In writing a review of this book for 
one of our University publications I took occasion to set down the 
names which receive most extensive reference in his Index. They 
are Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, Samuel Butler, Dante, Darwin, 
Emerson, St. Francis, God, Goethe, George Herbert, Henry James, 
Thomas a Kempis, La Bruyére, La Rochefoucauld, Montaigne, 
Nietzsche, Pascal, Samuel Pepys, Plato, Psalms, Shakespeare, Sten- 
dahl, Thoreau, and Walt Whitman. Many of these names suggest 
the plateaus and mountain peaks of human thought throughout the 
ages. So far as I know Cooley had no interest in the technical prob- 
lems of philosophy or of literature. Apparently, from them both he 
sought wisdom, criticism of life, currents of thought, and clues to 
the understanding of personality and human behavior. It is to be 
presumed that from such study he derived more penetrating insights 
than he could have gathered by circulating reams of questionnaires 
regarding personality traits, domestic discord, group opinion, or any 
of the other objects of sociological investigation. He preferred to 
take his evidence from the seers. The result was for him a freshness 
of mind and soundness of observation that one finds only among the 
sages themselves. One felt that they had taken possession of his 
soul. 

Related to the foregoing aspect of Cooley’s thought was his 
tendency to regard the most illuminating angle of approach to the 
study of society to be that of mental behavior. “Mind is social; so- 
ciety is mental” are perhaps his most fundamental propositions. 
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One of his earliest studies was of the social conditioning of the idea 
of the self. To Baldwin he acknowledged his indebtedness for his 
views concerning the growth of the idea of the self as a social process 
through mutual stimulation and response between the individual 
and society. Allied with this concept was the organic view of the 
unity of society and the individual about which a further word will 
be said. These matters are, of course, familiar to students of Cooley. 
I speak of them here to make the point that for him social knowl- 
edge consisted in the observation and recording of the facts of social 
interacting, viewed as a socio-psychological process in which the 
data of consciousness and of overt behavior are both included. 

To take the matter from another angle, Cooley defined sociol- 
ogy as “the science of man in the group.” By that he meant that the 
materials for this social science must be chiefly derived from a study 
of the ways in which individual behavior—attitudes, beliefs, senti- 
ments, habits, and so on—are socially determined by the behavior 
patterns of the group as represented by. folk ways, institutions, and 
by the primary and secondary forms of human association. He 
rarely, to my knowledge, used the term “group mind,” though he 
was not averse to this concept, if it were used to imply the objective 
aspect of the individual-group relationship. 

On the other hand, a term which is vitally related to his system 
of thought is the word “organic.” He used this not in a biological 
sense, as did Spencer, but so as to imply the functional unity of so- 
cial process. Social phenomena are conceived as integrated wholes. 
Facts are not to be torn from their complex relationships and stud- 
ied in isolation. Only the total situation is at all revealing. Hence, 
economic, geographic, cultural, biologic, and other forms of deter- 
minism are to be rejected as particularisms. They are merely frag- 
mentary types of interpretation. The real picture is a mosaic. 

Last summer I was privileged to attend a conference on social 
research at the University of Chicago at which the question was de- 
bated as to whether, in the study of social phenomena, one gained 
more from a psychological or froma cultural interpretation. Cooley’s 
name was not mentioned throughout the discussion; yet, if I am not 
taking it in vain, I should say that he would have regarded the whole 
matter as another instance of false antithesis, similar to those cases 
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he himself called attention to as between heredity and environment, 
society and the individual, socialism and individualism, and so on. 
The fact is that Cooley’s broad outlook included the particularism, 
vA but with his artistic sense of the wholeness of things he never let it 
distort the truth. Of no man in our generation can it be said with , 
greater certainty that he “saw life steadily and saw it whole.” 

A tribute to Cooley’s view is to be found in the modern study of 
child behavior through the case histories of our Child Guidance 
Clinics. In these all relevant facts are included—the hereditary 
backgrounds, the experiences of the child in his family, school, play 
and occupational life, and other factors that conceivably may have 
influenced him. Indeed, it seems to me that a generation ago Cooley 
laid the foundations for such analyses. He employed the phrase 
“sympathetic insight” by which he meant no sentimental approach, 
but rather a comprehensive grasp of the entire situation, including 
the inner life of the child, his picture of himself in the minds of 
others, and the mutual conditioning of attitudes prevailing between 
the child and the members of the social groups in which he moves. 
As I have indicated, it has taken social thinking in this field a gen- 
eration to arrive at the point of view of Cooley. It seems to me that 
there are other ranges of his thought that will suffice for our guid- 
ance in social research for a long while to come. 

Another point of some contemporary interest can be made in re- 
gard to Cooley’s attitude toward statistical studies in sociology. It 
should be said at the outset that he was not unlearned in the statis- 
tical method, and was not at all averse to its use. He had had train- 
ing as an engineer in his early days, and had worked in the Bureau 
of the Census in Washington. As I understand the matter, however, 
he was not inclined to regard statistics as the most revealing dis- 
cipline in sociology. For him careful descriptions of the socio-psy- 
chological facts of social process, analogous to the scientific ac- 
counts of bird and animal life by the naturalists, were of greater 
interest than statistical analyses. I have reason to believe that he 

felt deeply on this point, as he once exclaimed, “They are trying to 
make sociology a physical science!” He was no less exacting in his 
requirements for careful observation, recording, and inference than 
is the most rigorous statistician, but, to reiterate, the facts that held 
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his attention were not those of physical measurement but rather 
those of social psychology. His objective was the understanding of 
“human nature and the social order” and of their mutually condi- 
tioning functions. He resented the imputation of mathematical in- 
exactness in his method, for he was not looking for mathematical 
results. The significant things for him in social life could not be en- 
compassed in mathematical formulas or correlations. The most 
ardent statistician would admit that, after one has derived an ac- 
curate and significant correlation, there still remains the task of ex- 
plaining it, for which one must then have recourse to the social and 
psychological factors in human behavior. Of course, the same trend 
of thought which prejudiced him against a too narrowly statistical 
method led him to object to behaviorism as the last word in individ- 
ual and social analysis. The clue to the understanding of him in all 
these matters is to be found in his distaste for a mechanical formal- 
ism, and for any method that would deny the significance of the inner 
life of man and of society. He contended that the realms of social 
and physical science were qualitatively different; and that for so- 
ciology to adopt uncritically the methods of the latter leads to false 
analogies and to the missing of the main issues. After all, it is not a 
discreditable idea that each science, to maintain its integrity and 
raison d’étre, must develop its own unique methods, or else forever 
be an adjunct to other disciplines that have done so. 

It should be finally observed, however, that it is highly undesir- 
able and unnecessary that sociologists should array themselves in 
hostile camps over this matter of method. I am sure that Cooley 
would aver that the important thing is that students using different 
approaches to social reality should improve their various techniques, 
be they statistical, introspective, case-history, or whatever else 
seems promising. One of his finest qualities was his utter lack of 
combative dogmatism. His thinking processes were open minded, 
fair, and tentative; and, hence, scientific. Whenever he found pre- 
sumably scientific men behaving otherwise, and acting like sectari- 
ans, he took a mild delight in pointing out their shortcomings. Never- 
theless, with all his hospitality toward other types of mind, he had 
profound confidence in his own method and contribution, and stood 
adamant upon it. 
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If his main concern was not with statistics, it will be of some in- 
terest to students of sociology for us to indicate the sort of study for 
which he did have preference. He wanted theses and dissertations 
to embody and illustrate the principles of sociology as he had formu- 
lated them. In the beginning course he wanted students to analyze 
their own experience in sociological terms. For graduate theses he 
preferred the selection of subjects that had to do with small institu- 
tions, or with limited situations that could be analytically and de- 
scriptively treated in accordance with social principles. He eagerly 
looked for what was fresh and spontaneous, for something that 
came out of the student’s own contact with social reality. On the 
other hand, he had little interest in purely historical forms of treat- 
ment, or in erudition divorced from insight. Mere information with- 
out vital interpretation rather bored him. He did not regard copious 
notations and references as a satisfactory alibi for thought. His 
counsel was to “read less and think more.” He was inclined to let 
students go their own way with perhaps too little supervision and 
direction; yet his demands upon them were both a compliment and 
a challenge to their intelligence. He was caustic and severe in his 
criticisms, especially upon careless habits of literary style. If it 
turned out that a man had no taste or capacity for the subject 
Cooley would flatly tell him so in short, concise terms that had an 
almost withering effect. Or, again, if he thought that a man had an 
inkling of an idea that deserved treatment, he would show infinite 
patience in helping such a student get his work into shape. 
Furthermore, he counseled his students away from the pontifi- 
cal generalizations of notable scholars. Thus, he enjoyed Charles 
A. Beard’s characterization of Spengler’s The Decline of the West 
as “majestic nonsense.” When another German scholar appeared 
on the campus, his reputation for demanding wine and oysters for 
dinner outrunning any ideas as to his contribution to social science, 
Cooley listened to my account of this distinguished gentleman’s lec- 
ture on the “Animal Idea in America,” and, stroking his beard, 
said, “Pretty poor stuff!”’ He would be the last to contend that a 
high standard of living is the end-all of existence; yet he was quick 
to see the impropriety of a criticism of our material standards com- 
ing from an epicurean of the old world with a liking for a good fee 
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and a square meal. Even though the older civilizations have never 
integrated their ideals of culture and of general well-being, it is con- 
ceivable that our American experiment may be tending in that di- 
rection. In the meantime, no one more than Cooley stressed the 
spiritual confusion of our contemporary life. 

Leaving now these general considerations con~erning Cooley’s 
habits of thought, we may turn to the more delicate cask of revealing 
something of his more personal qualities. To many he seemed like a 
remote and silent figure; and such he was. As one student remarked, 
‘He was like a sage; he didn’t talk unless he had something to say, 
and whatever he said was important.” However, in company with 
a small group of students, or at our department luncheons his whole 
personality glowed with friendly warmth. On such occasions he 
would talk and laugh freely, and seemed to enjoy most of the jokes 
that went the rounds. He had an abounding humor. He was loath 
to have the company break up, and would linger wistfully to con- 
verse further with any, who, like himself, felt no pressing need to go. 
One Sunday morning, some years ago, as we were walking together 
along the river path near Ann Arbor, we sat down to rest in a quiet 
spot; whereupon Cooley drew from his pocket a small volume of 
Keats, and began to discuss his reasons for liking that poet better 
than Shelley. I think it was that the latter’s mind was too impulsive 
and disordered for Cooley, who, lover of beauty that he was, re- 
quired of a poet detachment, serenity, and a sure grasp of himself 
and his world. 

If in small groups, or with individuals he would thus reveal him- 
self, in miscellaneous social gatherings he was noticeably ill at ease. 
He was too shy and sensitive to stand the impact of such occasions; 
and he had no small talk with which to compete with those who 
yearn to shine “socially.”” He has been known to turn his deaf side 
toward a too-loquacious person, letting him talk on. An impressive 
instance of his habit of withdrawing from crowds occurred one time 
as we were walking home from the campus. He expressed a desire 
to take the side streets, because, as he said, “I meet fewer people.” 
Such a man was poorly equipped, physically and temperamentally, 
for lecturing to throngs of students who wanted three hours of 
“sosh.”’ Nevertheless, all those who strove to get what the man was 
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saying in his lectures were rewarded by more carefully weighed and 
significant utterance about human life than they are likely to hear 
for the rest of their born days. I recall him at one time holding the 
impressively silent attention of a very large class, while he dis- 
coursed on the pitfalls and glories of romantic love. Presumably the 
subject came close home! 

Another trait of Cooley’s character was his democracy. He 
liked plain people—if they were not too plain. I think he felt that 
there is generally a rugged honesty about the “hand workers” that 
is too often lacking in other classes. He was somewhat of a car- 
penter himself. He built his summer house and his garage, and took 
great delight in many forms of hand labor. He did some excellent 
carving of furniture. While the sober-heads are holding forth on the 
noise and confusion occasioned by the coming of the automobile, he 
begins his Life and the Student with a tribute to the beauty of the 
machine, and to the way in which it brings us to a common level while 
on the road. These qualities in Cooley have made me think that he 
embodied what is finest in the traditions of the great Middle West 
in America. It is somehow hard for me to place him elsewhere. 

But democracy for Cooley was more than a way of life; it was 
an intellectual disposition. He thought of it, as is well known, as a 
system of social organization, based upon free choice, open classes, 
and opportunity for self-development. Since the war, in view of the 
defeat of the principle in various governments of Europe, and be- 
cause of the attacks upon it by some of our shallower journalists, I 
sometimes have wondered why Cooley did not come to a fresh de- 
fense of his principles. On second thought, however, it was clear 
that he had no mind for contending against men of straw. Sufficient 
for him was it that the principle had been stated in his writings. Its 
fortunes in the world of affairs were not his primary concern. There 
was something of the ancient lawgiver in the man. Democracy is 
rooted in human nature, and against that no distorted social system 
can prevail: so Cooley thought. The disorders of the actual world 
he confronted with the superb optimism of one who is close to nature 
and is fortified by her unfailing strength. 

A related quality in Cooley was his liberalism. Though in Life 
and the Student he insists that he is not interested in reform, one 
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must take this with a pinch of salt. His meaning must have been 
that he was not actively interested in reform movements; and this 
is easy to understand. For years he lectured on social problems, but 
in time he was glad to leave this to others. Nevertheless, he was 
known to be sympathetic with the struggles of the working classes 
for greater economic freedom; he stood for freedom of speech; and 
he could be relied upon by students to attend meetings where radi- 
cal views were aired. He voted for La Follett in 1924, and he could 
be guilty of penetrating jibes against a too-stalwart defender of the 
status quo. Of one ardent student he remarked that “you could hear 
him defending the family around the block!” Perhaps his greatest 
contribution to economic reform—and, indeed, to economic theory 
—is to be found in his critical discussion of the process of pecuniary 
valuation, published in Social Process. Unemotional as he was, I 
have reason to believe that the pecuniary standards of our current 
civilization filled him with disgust. He told an amusing story of one 
of his children, who, when very young, became affrighted at some- 
thing and cried out, “It’s a business!” I once heard him in a lecture 
liken the modern pursuit of wealth to the Children’s Crusade of the 
Middle Ages. A sufficiently devastating comment! He resented the 
encroachment of worldly values upon our university life, and in a 
faculty forum held some years ago he arose and declared that the 
faculty should maintain against all odds their standards of intel- 
lectual value. With his deep-cutting analysis of the mercantilism 
in much of current economic theory, and his revolt against the sub- 
mergence of moral and aesthetic values in the accepted social stand- 
ards of our time, it can hardly be said that he was not interested in 
reform. His whole life was a confirmation of Emerson’s dictum that 
“the scholar is the elect of heaven and earth.” To adopt his ideas in 
the America of today would be, indeed, to create a social upheaval. 
Cooley’s liberalism was not mid-Victorian; he was too analytical, 
knowing, and keen for that. On the other hand, he had no confidence 
in the methods of the blatant agitator. Somehow, in thinking of 
Cooley I am reminded of Erasmus who brooded over the disordered 
social landscape of his day, yet would not become involved in the 
strife of parties. The ultimate confidence of the scholar is in cool, 
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human intelligence, against which most partisans are likely to of- 
fend. 

Our account of Cooley’s character and outlook upon life would 
hardly be complete without a final word as to his attitude toward 
religion. This phase of his thought has a special interest, inasmuch 
as, unlike many other sociologists, he viewed religion from within, 
and could enter into its spirit. Much of the treatment of this subject 
by social students remains external and somewhat irrelevant, as 
though they had not penetrated beneath the surface of things. 
Cooley, on the contrary, reveals in his writings a profound religious 
insight. To be sure, his approach was naturalistic rather than theo- 
logical. He might be classed with the modern humanists, except that 
none of these groups displays that confidence in the ultimate drift of 
things that one finds in Cooley. To him God was a reality, a symbol 
of “the larger life” which is “a common current in all men, [ flowing] 
mainly in the involuntary processes. Thus,” he continues, “the in- 
dividual will is relieved of too great a burden; we know that our 
work counts, but only as a small part of a great whole. There is, 
after all, no danger that we shall by chance wander outside of God.” 
These statements are no crumbs thrown squeamishly to religious 
tradition by a man of science. They came out of deep experience, 
and can be attributed to Cooley’s sense of the complete account of 
life wherein knowing and feeling are exquisitely blended. They are 
the natural outcome of his whole trend of thought with its persistent 
striving for an organic synthesis which would give significance to 
the otherwise mean and scattered facts of existence. This interpre- 
tation reminds us of Emerson’s saying, that “there is a statement of 
religion which makes all opposition seem ridiculous.” 

Of religious institutions Cooley’s opinion varied from a recogni- 
tion of their necessity in carrying on the social heritage, to a prod- 
ding criticism of their inertia, as when he wrote, “Those who are 
content with the church are just those who have not imagination 
enough to be Christians.” His contacts with the church were only 
occasional, though on my first meeting with him he was coming from 
a men’s club where he had spoken on Thomas a Kempis and the 


Imitation. 
So, this brave, free spirit lived and taught. His death received 
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scanty notice in the press. The Detroit News, to its great credit, 
published an editorial article on him, and, significantly, an apprecia- 
tive letter from an Armenian student who graduated ten years ago. 
But to a good share of the public to which the newspapers cater he 
was doubtless unknown or unintelligible; and there was about him 
a disturbing fineness that did not make good front-page copy. How- 
ever, to his university and to students of sociology he has left a 
priceless heritage. His career stands as an affirmation of the integ- 
rity of the intellect, and of its service in the understanding of social 
life. The best tribute to him, on the part of those of us who actively 
share his interests, would be to carry on with as much of his patient, 
exacting spirit as we can muster. 
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OCCUPATIONAL CLASSES AMONG NEGROES IN CITIES 
E. FRANKLIN FRAZIER 
Fisk University 
ABSTRACT 


Although from the time of their introduction into America individual Negroes 
have escaped from the economic status of the masses, and during slavery a part of the 
free colored population in cities constituted a distinct class because of their economic 
and cultural development, the most significant differentiation of the population into 
occupational classes has occurred since the Civil War. In urban centers, where the dif- 
ferentiation has chiefly taken place, differences were observable in the percentage dis- 
tribution of occupational classes for selected northern, southern, and border cities for 
1920. The northern cities where large communities have grown up since the World 
War showed on the whole a greater differentiation of the population. In the case of 
Chicago it was possible to study the distribution of the occupational classes within the 
Negro community. The distribution of these classes as well as home-ownership tended 
to conform to Dr. Burgess’ gradients for determining the growth of the city. The 
lower occupational groups tend to concentrate in the transition area of the city and 
along the railroad tracks. The movement of the higher occupational classes out from 
the mass of the Negro population is similar to the tendency of the more prosperous 
immigrants to move into areas of second and third settlement. This tendency among 
Negroes is held in check by the fact of color. A field study of an area with a large 
concentration of the upper occupational classes revealed the efforts of these classes to 
escape from the areas occupied by the lower economic groups in order to maintain 
their own standards of behavior. 


Although the presence of the Negro in America was originally 
due to the demand for a specific type of labor supply, at scarcely any 
time in the history of the Negro has the entire population been re- 
stricted to a single economic class. As early as 1651 we find a Negro 
landowner in Virginia, and two years later this same man is the de- 
fendant in a suit brought against him by another Negro for the lat- 
ter’s freedom after having served “seven or eight years of Inden- 
ture.”* Among the free Negroes who were found chiefly in the cities 
there developed social and economic classes which possessed some 
degree of culture and independence. In Charleston, South Carolina, 
the free colored people acquired a monopoly of the mechanical arts. 
In New Orleans free mulattoes occupied positions as carpenters, 
cigar-makers, masons, shoemakers, tailors, clerks, and teachers, and 
in the enumeration for 1850 there were four capitalists and one 
architect.’ Similar differentiation of the Negro population was to be 


* John H. Russell, The Free Negro in Virginia (Baltimore, 1913), pp. 25 and 32. 
* Charles H. Wesley, Negro Labor in the United States: 1850-1925 (New York, 


1927), pp. 37-38. 
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found in Philadelphia, Baltimore, Cincinnati, and New York before 
the Civil War.° 

The most significant differentiation of the Negro population has 
taken place since the Civil War. Dr. Park has called attention to 
the significance of the differentiation of the Negro population for 
the change in the relationship between the two races in the South. 


Originally race relations in the South could be rather accurately represented 
by a horizontal line, with all the white folk above, and all the Negro folk below. 
But at present these relations are assuming new forms, and in consequence 
changing in character and meaning. With the development of industrial and pro- 
fessional classes within the Negro race, the distinction between the races tends 
to assume the form of a vertical line.* 


The differentiation of the Negro population has been due chiefly to 
the migration of Negroes to the large urban centers. According to 
Charles S. Johnson, “Steel workers in Pittsburgh increased from 
less than 100 in five plants in 1910 to 16,900 in 23 plants in 1923— 
21 per cent of all steel workers in the district.”* The professional 
and other classes have appeared to serve the demands created by the 
Negro communities which have grown up in the cities. Some atten- 
tion has been given to the significance of the differentiation of the 
Negro population for the measurement of social changes in the Ne- 
gro population.*® However, most of the references to the differences 
in economic status among the Negroes have been restricted to com- 
mon-sense observations. On the other hand, statistical comparisons 
of changes in the occupational distribution of Negro workers have 


* A study made of the Negro population in Philadelphia in 1847 showed the occu- 
pations of 3,358 Negro males to be as follows: 286 mechanics; 1,581 laborers; 240 
seafaring men; 276 coachmen, carters, etc.; 166 shopkeepers and traders; 557 waiters, 
cooks, etc.; 156 hairdressers ; and 96 in various occupations. Although nearly one-half 
of the 4,244 women employed were washerwomen and a large number was in domestic 
service, there were 486 needlewomen and 213 in trades (A Statistical Inquiry into the 
Condition of the People of Colour of the City and District of Philadelphia [Philadel- 
phia, 1849], pp. 17-18). 

* Robert E. Park, “The Bases of Race Prejudice,” Annals of the American Acad- 
emy of Political and Social Science, CXXXX, 20. 


*“The Changing Economic Status of the Negro,” ibid., p. 131. 


*See W. E. B. Du Bois, The Negro American Family, pp. 127-28; E. Franklin 
Frazier, “The Negro Community, A Cultural Phenomenon,” Social Forces, VII, 
415-20. 
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been based mainly upon the major occupational groups given in the 
United States Census. 

A true measure of the differentiation of the Negro population 
cannot be secured from the major occupational divisions in the cen- 
sus. The increase in the number of Negroes in industry means in 
many cases that the Negro has ceased to be an agricultural laborer 
and has become a city laborer. Although the transition from the 
rural to the urban community has tremendous significance for the 
civilizational process in the Negro group, it cannot be taken per se 
as an indication of a rise in economic and social status in the Negro 


group. 

In this article an attempt has been made to analyze the lat- 
est census occupational statistics for Negroes in order to get a truer 
indication of the differentiation of the Negro population. The Negro 
wage-earners as given in the United States Census for 1920 have 
been distributed according to eight occupational classes, which have 
been created from occupations significantly related. Therefore, it 
has been necessary to ignore, on the whole, the major occupational 
divisions given in the census.’ Although these statistics, which have 


* The eight occupational classes which have been used in our analysis are consti- 
tuted as follows: 

' Professional service —The professional-service group in our classification remains 
just as it is given in the census. 

, Public service—This class has been created out of the occupations given in the 
census with some additions and omissions. Laborers found under this group have 
been placed in a separate class while those listed under “All Other Occupations” have 
been placed under “Semi-Skilled Workers.” Mail-carriers and railway mail clerks, 
who are placed under “Transportation” in the census, are also included. There may 
be some question as to the consistency of including watchmen and guards in this 
group, but since many Negroes in this group represent a higher economic class with a 
keen sense of their superior status in the Negro group, they have been retained in 
this class. 

4) Trade.—This class includes the bourgeois, petit bourgeois, and all those included 
in the different census classifications except clerical, who are generally designated the 
“White collar” class. Farmers and stock-raisers who are entrepreneurs are also in- 
cluded in this group. 

Clerical—This class is the same as the census classification except that messenger, 
bundle, and office boys and girls are placed in the semi-skilled class. 

Skilled workers —This group is made up of all occupations under manufacturing 
and mechanical pursuits except apprentices, laborers, managers and superintendents, 
manufacturers, and officials. Apprentices are placed under “Semi-skilled Workers” 
while laborers are under the special classification. Managers, superintendents, manu- 
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been analyzed for fifteen cities, are almost a decade old, they offer 
the most recent indication of the development of industrial and pro- 
fessional classes in the urban Negro population. 

The selection of these cities has been restricted to cities having 
a total population of 100,000 or more in 1920 because the census 
statistics on occupations for Negroes are found in detail for these 
cities. The fifteen cities chosen for analysis are six southern, six 
northern, and three border cities. The southern cities, Atlanta, Bir- 
mingham, Houston, Memphis, New Orleans, and Richmond, are 
cities where the history of the Negro has shown considerable varia- 
tion because of historical conditions and industrial development. In 
the border cities, Baltimore, Cincinnati, and Washington, the rela- 
tion of the Negro to the larger urban community has been different 
from that in the northern cities. In the six northern cities the Negro 
has been subjected to a varying environment. Boston, where there 
has been a Negro population since before the Revolution, has not 
been affected much by the migration during the World War. New 
York, Philadelphia, and. Cleveland offer a different situation in re- 
gard to the Negro. Seattle has a small Negro community of recent 
growth and offers comparisons with the larger Negro communities. 
Chicago increased its Negro population nearly 150 per cent during 
the decade from 1910 to 1920 and is generally regarded as the north- 


facturers, and officials are included under “Trade.” Those under “All Other Occupa- 
tions” are placed with the semi-skilled. Baggagemen, freight agents, brakemen, chauf- 
feurs, conductors, foremen, overseers, inspectors, locomotive engineers and firemen, 
switchmen, flagmen, telephone and telegraph linemen and operators are taken from 
“Transportation” and placed in this division. 

Semi-skilled —This class is made up of semi-skilled workers given in the census 
under manufacturing and mechanical pursuits. “All Other Occupations,” found under 
various classifications in the census, are also included. Draymen, teamsters, express- 
men, sailors and deck hands, messengers, bundle and office boys, and deliverymen are 
included in this class. 

Domestic and personal service —This classification is the same as that given in 
the census. 

Laborers.—This class is made up of laborers drawn from wherever they are found 
in the census classification. Stevedores and longshoremen as well as “All Other Occu- 
pations” under the extraction of minerals are also placed in this group. 

Wherever those engaged in the extraction of minerals and agriculture are not 
classified, they have been left unclassified in our scheme. Mine operatives have been 
placed with the semi-skilled, while those in “All Other Occupations” have been placed 
with the laborers. 
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ern city where the Negro has made his greatest economic progress 
since the migrations beginning with the World War. In the case of 
Chicago it has also been possible to determine the extent of the seg- 
regation of the different occupational groups within the city. 

In Table I is given the distribution of Negro wage-earners ac- 
cording to the classification used in this study. The northern cities 
showed a larger proportion of the male population employed than 
the southern and border cities. In respect to the female population 
there was more variation. Southern, northern, and border cities 
showing about 57 per cent of the women employed were cities in 
which there were more females than males. In these same cities the 
proportion of women married was lower than those cities in which 
the sexes were even or the males were in excess. Cleveland, which 
showed the lowest percentage of women employed, had about 3,000 
more males than females. Birmingham seemed to form an excep- 
tion in that although the females were slightly in excess of the males 
only 40.5 per cent of them were employed. This might have been due 
to the large proportion found in well-paid skilled occupations. The 
proportion of females employed was affected by other factors be- 
sides the marital status of the female population. For example, in 
Richmond, where there were about 80 males to roo females, 53.3 
per cent of the women were employed, whereas in Baltimore with 
about 96 males to 100 females there were 4 per cent more females 
employed. 

Table I also reveals important variation for the percentage of 
Negroes in the eight occupations for the fifteen cities in 1920. While 
three northern cities had the same or about the same percentage of 
males in professional service as the southern cities, the other north- 
ern cities were much in excess of the southern cities. There were 
considerable variations in the proportion of women in professional 
service, the southern cities showing up as well or a little better, on 
the whole, than the northern cities. The showing made by southern 
cities was due to the large number of women employed in the sepa- 
rate Negro schools. Moreover, in the case of Atlanta the profes- 
sional class included the members of the faculties in the five Negro 
colleges. 

The differences between northern and southern and even border 
cities except the District of Columbia in regard to the proportion en- 
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Fic. 1.—Percentage of males and females 10 years of age and over engaged in 
gainful occupations and percentage in each specified occupation in fifteen cities, 1920. 
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gaged in public service were very marked. All the southern cities 
showed a much smaller percentage in this class than northern cities. 
Here is undoubtedly shown the influence of the participation of the 
Negro in the political life of the northern cities as well as the less 
rigid color line in these occupations. The District of Columbia of- 
fered an exception because of the federal government. 

In the percentage listed under “Trade” we are afforded statisti- 
cal comparisons between the cities in regard to the development of 
business. Although it has been observed that the business opportu- 
nities in the South were greater than in the North, because the segre- 
gation of Negro population in large communities has forced them 
to some extent to build up their own economic institutions, the large 
communities of Negroes which have sprung up in the North since 
the World War have changed this situation. For example, Chicago, 
which showed the largest percentage for northern cities and equaled 
the third highest for southern cities, had two banks—one the only 
national bank among Negroes; two life insurance companies; and 
three newspapers—one the largest in the country. On the whole, the 
northern cities are uniform, while the southern cities show wide va- 
riations. Both in Atlanta and Memphis, where the largest percent- 
age of Negroes in business was found, there has been a history of 
business undertakings including banking and insurance. 

The situation in regard to the percentage in clerical occupations 
showed the same differences between northern and southern cities as 
we found in respect to public service. The northern cities showed in 
each case a larger percentage than the southern and border cities ex- 
cept the District of Columbia, where large numbers were in the em- 
ploy of the federal government. 

Of the southern cities Birmingham* showed the largest percent- 
age of males in skilled occupations, and a higher percentage than all 
the northern and border cities except Cleveland, which had the larg- 
est percentage for the cities in the table. The remainder of the 
northern and southern cities were about the same. The females in 
skilled occupations made a far better showing in northern than in 
southern or border cities. In comparing the cities for percentage in 
semi-skilled occupations there is a clear division between northern 


*Our analysis does not include the large number of Negroes in the industrial 
areas outside of the city limits. 
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and southern cities for the males. All the southern cities showed a 
higher percentage than the highest northern city. The females in 
the southern cities, except Richmond, where large numbers are em- 
ployed in the tobacco factories, showed a much smaller percentage 
in semi-skilled occupations than in northern cities. This also prob- 
ably reflected the larger industrial opportunities open to Negro 
women in these northern cities. 

In the case of domestic service, the northern cities, on the whole, 
showed a larger percentage of males in this occupational group than 
the southern cities. The females revealed the opposite tendency for 
domestic service. Richmond showed the lowest percentage of any 
of the cities in domestic service, but this was fully compensated for 
by the number listed among laborers. Philadelphia was the only 
northern city having a percentage of females in domestic service 
equaling the remaining southern cities. 

We come finally to compare the percentage of those classed as 
laborers. The border cities, Baltimore and Cincinnati, showed the 
same percentage for the males. The northern cities, Chicago, Cleve- 
land, and Philadelphia, were equaled, respectively, by Atlanta, 
Richmond, and Birmingham. The remaining three northern cities 
ranged around 20 per cent less than the remaining three southern 
cities. 

In considering the percentage of the different occupational 
classes in these cities it must be borne in mind that the occupational 
classes differ in their makeup. For example, the professional group 
in the southern cities was made up to a larger extent of clergymen 
than the same class in the northern cities. In Atlanta and Birming- 
ham about 52 per cent of the professional class was composed of 
clergymen, while in both Boston and New York clergymen formed 
only 11.2 per cent of the professional class. Clergymen comprised 
from 37.3 to 48.7 per cent of the professional class in the other south- 
ern cities. In the border cities the clergymen were not so important 
in the professional class; Richmond, having the lowest percentage 
for the southern cities, was about the same as Cincinnati, which had 
the highest percentage for the border cities. Clergymen formed 
about one-third of the professional class in Philadelphia and Cleve- 
land while in Chicago and Seattle they were a little less than a fifth 
of the professional group. Space will not permit further analysis of 
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the composition of these classes; but it must be noted in passing that 
the fact that the northern cities showed a greater variety of occupa- 
tions for these classes indicated a greater differentiation of the Ne- 
gro group in these cities. 

Studies of the Negro in the urban environment have given at- 
tention to the segregation of the Negro population according to so- 
cial and economic classes. In the study referred to above of the 
Negro in Philadelphia in 1847,° it was observed that the immigrant 
classes, home-owners, and those possessing some personal property 
tended to segregate themselves in certain sections of the city. Du- 
Bois, in his study of the Philadelphia Negro,” defined four grades 
in the Negro population on the basis of the families he studied. 
While according to the maps showing the distribution of these four 
grades in the seventh ward of Philadelphia, the lowest grade was 
concentrated at one end of the ward, the other classes were scat- 
tered in neighborhoods over the entire ward with a sprinkling of the 
lowest-grade families. Daniels in his study of the Boston Negroes" 
observed that the real upper class, which was made up of northern- 
born mulattoes, were salaried employees and in the professions and 
business. They lived mostly in white neighborhoods and had most 
of their contacts with whites. A recent study of Negro problems in 
cities has distinguished middle-class neighborhoods in Memphis 
and Dayton; home-owning neighborhoods in Knoxville and Chi- 
cago; and migrant neighborhoods in Philadelphia.*? 


DISTRIBUTION OF OCCUPATIONAL CLASSES IN CHICAGO 


Because of the availability of the federal census statistics on oc- 
cupations for Negroes in the census tracts in Chicago, it has been 
possible to determine the distribution of occupational classes within 
the city for 1920. In constructing occupational classes for the census 


* Op. cit., pp. 30-34. 

*W. E. Du Bois, The Philadelphia Negro, “Publications of the University of 
Philadelphia” (Philadelphia, 1899), No. 14, pp. 319-21. 

The four grades of the Negro population as defined by Du Bois were based main- 
ly upon subjective evalutions. This classification was supplanted by another based 
upon the income of the families studied. 

* John Daniels, Jn Freedom’s Birthplace: A Study of Boston Negroes (Boston, 
1914). Pp. 181. . 

* T. J. Woofter, Negro Problems in Cities (New York, 1928), pp. 97-111. 
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tracts we have used, on the whole, the same basis of classification 
which we have for the fifteen cities. A closer analysis has been made 
of the statistics for the cersus tracts. In the case of the professional 
class we have taken out the actors, actresses, showmen, showwomen, 
and healers, because many Negroes classified as such would make 
this group appear to have more significance in a small sample than it 
deserves. Railroad porters have been taken out of domestic and 
personal service and make up a given separate class because this 
group is numerous in Chicago and represents a class which has had 
a relatively high status. This procedure did not appear justifiable 
or expedient in the case of the fifteen cities which we have compared 
since railroad porters were not given a separate classification in 
some of the cities, and in the southern cities it referred chiefly to the 
train porter, who does not have the same status in the Negro com- 
munity as the Pullman porter.** The results of this classification are 
shown in Table II where the percentage distribution of the nine oc- 
cupational classes is shown for the census tracts arranged for ap- 
proximately one-mile intervals. 

In Chicago, as in most American cities, the Negro, who is 
marked off from the rest of the population by color, forms a cultural 
community within which are found the same social and economic 
classes as are found in the larger urban community.“ The Negro 
community in New York’s Harlem has been described as follows: 


In New York’s Harlem may be found all the classes and levels from the 
very poor, living a family in a room, to the exclusive sets on such streets as 
“strivers row.” Harlem has its apartments as well as tenements, its business 
streets and its white-light district. It also has its racial prejudices. There are 
the southern Negroes proud to be called Americans; while opposed to them are 
the foreign-born West Indian Negroes who are equally proud of the fact that 
their fathers were never slaves.*® 


The statistics for the occupations of the Negroes within the cen- 
sus tracts in Chicago have enabled us to determine quantitatively 
the extent to which occupational classes are segregated. The pro- 
portion of each occupation in the working population of each area 


* Cf. Robert Russa Moton, What the Negro Thinks (New York, 1929), p. 85. 


* E. Franklin Frazier, op. cit., pp. 415-20. 
* Nels Anderson and Eduard C. Lindeman, Urban Sociology: An Introduction 
to the Study of Urban Communities (New York, 1928), p. 80. 
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has been calculated according to the plan which has been worked 
out by Dr. Burgess for determining gradients in the growth of the 
city..° The Negro population on the South Side extends from 
Twelfth Street to Seventy-first Street and is confined mainly be- 
tween Wentworth Avenue on the west and Cottage Grove Avenue 


PER- 
CENT 


90 
80 


7° Nome 


60 LEGEND 
HOME OWNERSHIP 


me PROFESSIONAL PUBLIC SERVICE, 
CLERICAL, AND ‘TRADE 


5° SKILLED WORKERS 
RAILROAD PORTERS 


DOMESTIC SERVICE, SEMI-SKILLED 
4° WORKERS, AND LABORERS 


30 


20 


22d 32d «630th )«647th 71st 
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Fic. 2.—Percentage of Negro families owning their homes and percentage of 
Negro males ten years of age and over in selected occupational classes for unit areas 
—Chicago, 1920. The areas comprise census tracts grouped according to their lo- 
cation along a radial running outward from Twelfth Street (nearest the Loop) to 
Seventy-first Street. Data are from Table II. 


and the Lake on the east. Because of the size of the census tracts it 
has not been possible to mark off areas of equal length, although 
they are approximately a mile in their southern and northern ex- 
tension. The results of the calculation of the percentage of Negroes 
in each occupational class are given for males and females in Table 
II and represented graphically in Figures 2 and 3 for the males and 
females, respectively. It has also been possible to calculate the per- 
centage of women employed and the percentage of families owning 
their homes for these areas. The first and second areas extend for a 


* Ernest W. Burgess, “The Determination of Gradients in the Growth of the 
City,” Publications of the American Sociological Society, XXI1, 178-84. 
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distance of ten blocks each, from Twelfth to Twenty-second Street, 
and from Twenty-second to Thirty-second Street. The next area 
extends from Thirty-second to Thirty-ninth Street, a distance of 
only seven blocks; while the next three areas extend for a distance 
of eight blocks each. While the last area extends from Sixty-third 
to Sixty-seventh Street for the distribution of the occupational 
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Fic. 3.—Percentage of Negro families owning their homes and percentage of Negro 
females ten years of age and over employed and in selected occupational classes for 
unit areas—Chicago, 1920. The areas comprise census tracts grouped according to 
their location along a radial running outward from Twelfth Street (nearest the Loop) 
to Seventy-first Street. Data are from Table II. 


classes, in the case of home-ownership it has been possible to calcu- 
late the percentage for eight blocks, or to Seventy-first Street. 
Rates of home-ownership for the seven areas have been included 
in Table II and Figures 2 and 3 in order that the distribution of the 
occupational classes could be related to the stability of community 
life of which home-ownership is an index. The rates of home-owner- 
ship rise from zero in the first area between Twelfth and Twenty- 
second streets to 29.8 per cent in the seventh area between Sixty- 
third and Seventy-first streets. In the second area the rate of home- 
ownership is only 1.2 per cent; and for the next three areas it is 6.2 
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7.2, and 8.3, respectively. In the sixth area there is a marked rise 
to 11.4 per cent. 

The percentage of women employed ten years of age and over, 
has also been calculated for the seven areas. The percentage of 
females employed showed a decrease as we go South from Twelfth 
Street to Sixty-seventh Street. The decrease in the percentage of 
women employed dropped suddenly in the third area between 
Thirty-second and Thirty-ninth streets, which was a variation from 
the general trend. This was correlated with other indices of com- 
munity life which will be considered in a later article. Although the 
seventh area showed relatively a large percentage—34.5—of the 
women employed, the analysis of the types of employment in which 
the women were engaged showed them to be mainly in the higher 
occupational groups. 

The percentage of males in professional service was about the 
same for the first two areas, and doubled in the third area. The per- 
centage in the next three areas was about the same, while in the sev- 
enth it increased about threefold. In the case of the females the per- 
centage in professional service was very small in the first area, and 
after almost trebling for the next area, it took a significant rise in 
the third area and attained a proportion that was maintained for the 
next three areas, just as in the case of the males. In the seventh area 
we find that one-sixth of the women employed were in professional 
occupations. The males showed about the same tendency for the 
percentage in public service as in professional service. The females 
who were not so numerous in this class of occupation showed the 
highest concentration of this class in the seventh area. The percent- 
age of men in trade showed little variation for the first four areas; 
while in the fifth and sixth areas there were increases, and in the last 
area we find the largest percentage. The females showed a gradual 
increase in the percentage in trade as we go from the first to the sixth 
area, while there was a decline for the last area. Clerical occupations 
for both the females and males showed an increase as we go from 
Twelfth Street. For both sexes the most significant concentration of 
this class was in the seventh area. While the percentage of males in 
skilled occupations showed a marked increase after the first area, 
there were only small variations for the next six areas. In the case of 
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the females the percentage of this class in the employed population 
was the same for the first two areas, and after almost doubling in the 
next area, maintained practically the same proportion for the suc- 
ceeding four areas. The highest proportion of this class—one-sixth, 
or the same as the professional group—was in the seventh area. 

The percentage of males and females engaged in semi-skilled 
occupations showed the same trend as we go south from Twelfth 
Street to Sixty-seventh Street. The percentage of males in domestic 
and personal service showed at first a gradual increase as we go 
south, and after attaining 21.3 per cent for the third area main- 
tained about the same proportion throughout. The females in do- 
mestic and personal service showed a trend downward on the whole 
with a marked decrease for the seventh area between Sixty-third 
and Sixty-seventh streets. The percentage of railroad porters, who 
are presumably Pullman porters, showed a gradual increase with a 
negligible variation from the first to the seventh area, where they 
amounted to 10.7 per cent of the employed male population. The 
proportion of both male and female laborers in the employed popu- 
lation declined as we go south. In the seventh area there was a sig- 
nificant drop in the case of both sexes. 

In Figures 2 and 3 the percentages in certain occupational 
classes have been combined into four major groups for the males 
and three major groups for the females. In Figure 2 the group com- 
prising those classified under ‘“‘Semi-skilled,” “Domestic and Per- 
sonal Service,” and “Laborers” for the males showed a distinct 
trend downward from Twelfth Street to Sixty-seventh Street, with a 
marked decrease for the last area. Those under “Skilled Occupa- 
tions” and the railroad porters have already been commented upon. 
The group comprising “Professional and Public Service,” “Trade,” 
and “Clerical Occupations” showed a decided increase after the sec- 
ond area, with a marked concentration in the last area. For the fe- 
males the same tendencies are to be found in Figure 3. The percent- 
age of these major groups for both males and females is seen to bear 
a definite relationship to the amount of home-ownership in the 
seven areas. 

The analysis of the distribution of occupational classes among 
Negroes has been confined chiefly to the forty census tracts on the 
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South Side including the Woodlawn community. There are, how- 
ever, other settlements of Negroes included in the fifty tracts for 
which we have statistics. In tracts on the Lower North Side where 
there was no home-ownership a total Negro population of 491 had 
about one-half of its male and female employed population in do- 
mestic service living near their places of employment.*’ This group 
was made up chiefly of the plantation Negro of the South; and al- 
though most of them have come into the area since the migrations 
after the World War, there were a few there in 1900.** Four tracts 
on the West Side where there has been a settlement of Negroes for 
many years, extending from 1200 to 2800 west, and for the most 
part between Madison and Kinzie streets, showed the rate of home- 
ownership to increase as we go westward from the Loop, being o.5, 
2.5, 3.4, and 4.8 per cent, respectively, for the four tracts. The per- 
centage of those in the upper occupational classes tended to follow 
the trend of home-ownership; but there was a decrease for the last 
tract where a variation from the downward trend in the percentage 
of laborers for both males and females was found in conjunction 
with the presence of a railroad line. However, the proportion of 
skilled workers tended to conform to the trend of home-ownership. 
In one tract in the Englewood community where there have not been 
many Negroes, of the 322 families 79 owned their homes in 1920. 
Occupational statistics for this area showed a large percentage of its 
workers in the four higher occupational classes while about half of 
them are classed as laborers and in domestic service. In another 
tract where there were 205 Negroes in 1920 and the smallest per- 
centage of domestic workers for all the census tracts, 47 of the 60 
families owned their homes in 1920. Statistics in 1920 showed about 
four-fifths of the employed Negro population in Morgan park in do- 
mestic service, laborers, and semi-skilled work. Although this popu- 
lation was made up chiefly of the lower occupational classes, of the 
189 families 139 owned their homes. The Negro colony in this area 


Chicago Commission on Race Relations, 


"The Negro in Chicago (Chicago: 
1922), p. 
* Harvey W. Zorbaugh, The Gold Coast and the Slum (Chicago, 1929), pp. 
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was originally made up of servants employed by the professors at a 
theological seminary. The later influx of Negroes came from a 
thrifty group on the South Side who moved out when the migrations 
from the South began during the World War.*® 

In our analysis of the percentage distribution of the occupa- 
tional classes for the seven areas certain variations from the general 
trends have been noted. In the case of the laborers these variations 


can be accounted for by the fact that the census tracts showing the 
greatest concentration of laborers are along the railroad tracks. 
Since the Negro population extends southward parallel to the rail- 
road tracks these tracts have affected the proportion in nearly every 
area. Their influence has been of greater weight in the case of the 
fifth and sixth areas where the census tracts along the railroad 
tracks contain a larger proportion of the total Negro population for 
the areas than in the case of the other areas. 

Variations from the general trend indicated by the statistics and 
figures are also illuminated when these statistics are supplemented 
by field studies. For example, it was shown that many single profes- 


* The Negro in Chicago, p. 137. 
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sional men living in the same building with their offices in the poorer 
areas swelled the proportion of the professional class for these areas. 
Moreover, we find lawyers and others living in these areas for po- 
litical reasons. In the areas where we find the largest concentration 
of the lower occupational classes we also find a few home-owners 
who once lived in select neighborhoods but who have not followed 
the general movement of their group southward. Field studies also 
revealed the fact that the small upper classes in the Negro popula- 
tion were congregated to some extent in neighborhoods, and this 
fact was not brought out even in the statistics for areas as small as 
the census tracts. In one street running for a single block on the 
South Side where upperclass Negroes are clustered, they have an 
organization to keep out undesirable neighbors. There were blocks 
in other sections of the city where the upper class tended to locate. 
Members of the upper classes complained of their difficulties in 
keeping out the lower occupational classes who constantly change 
the character of the neighborhoods. One professional man in speak- 
ing of being forced to move several times to escape the lower classes 
said that the lower classes are constantly “‘creeping up on the upper- 
class Negro like a disease.” 

Attention has been called throughout our analysis of the statis- 
tics to the marked concentration of the upper occupational classes 
in tract 446 which comprises the entire seventh area for the occupa- 
tional statistics. In Figure 4 this tract is bounded by Sixty-third and 
Sixty-seventh streets, and Cottage Grove Avenue and South Park- 
way. According to an old settler who has lived in this area twenty- 
one years, the first Negroes to move in were Pullman porters, a po- 
liceman, and a government employee who were property-owners. 
Concerning the reason he moved into the area, this old settler writes 
as follows: 

I moved out here because it was sparsely settled at that time, and on ac- 
count of my family I thought it best to be out where it was not so congested and 
the air more pure. We formerly lived in the 54th block on Dearborn—most of 
the better class Negroes living in that vicinity—but our immediate neighbors 


were very undesirable, causing disturbances all hours of night. It became so 
annoying that I was more determined than ever to move further out South.’’?° 


* Document manuscript. 
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At one time there was a property-owners association among Negroes 
which attempted to keep out undesirable members of their group.” 
According to the census statistics for 1920, of the 350 Negro fami- 
lies in this area 102 owned their homes. Through the records of pro- 
fessional associations and the telephone directories as well as tele- 
phone calls it has been possible to locate the residences for 1928 of 
110 upperclass Negroes within this community. These residences 
are shown in Figure 4 where 93 of these residences are located with- 
in the boundaries of Tract 446. Although this diagram shows the 
concentration within this entire area of a large number of the pro- 
fessional class, it brings out the fact that the upper classes which 
form a small part of the Negro population, most of whom are on a 
low level of culture, tend to concentrate in neighborhoods. In one 
block we find, for example, the residences of eight public-school 
teachers. This tract represents on the whole a successful effort on 
the part of the higher occupational classes to escape from the lower 
classes and to acquire homes in an area where they can maintain 
standards. 
CONCLUSION 


Analysis of the statistics for the distribution of Negroes in occu- 
pations for selected cities shows considerable differentiation of their 
Negro populations. The differentiation into occupational classes is 
apparently related to the extent that the Negro participated in the 
whole community, as is evidenced by the differences between north- 
ern and southern cities. At the same time the growing Negro com- 
munities in the North are attracting many types of persons with 
specialized training. Many of these are mulattoes who find oppor- 
tunities for types of employment that would be closed to them in the 
smaller communities of the South where they are known. The north- 
ern cities exhibited on the whole greater differentiation than the 
southern cities. Analysis of the statistics for Chicago shows the dis- 
tribution of occupational classes to be closely related to the ecologi- 
cal formation of the city. On the other hand, the tendency of the up- 
per occupational classes to move out from the mass of the Negro 
population followed the pattern which we find in the case of the 


™ Ibid. See also The Negro in Chicago, p. 111. 
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movements of immigrants into areas of second and third settle- 
ment.** When field studies were made of the different areas, this 
tendency indicated an effort on the part of the higher economic 
classes to maintain their own standards of behavior, which are con- 
stantly threatened by the intrusion of the lower economic groups. 
The Negro’s lack of economic control over his community as well as 
the fact of his color was responsible for the inability of the higher 
occupational classes to escape completely from the lower occupa- 
tional groups. In widely scattered areas in the city we find mulattoes 
who have been able to escape from the Negro population because of 
their color. Moreover, our analysis has brought out the close rela- 
tion between the percentage of home-ownership and the percentage 
distribution of the higher economic groups. The results of this study 
should be checked up by similar investigations in other cities. 


* Louis Wirth, Ghetto,” American Journal of Sociology, XX XIII, 70. 


IS A CULTURAL SOCIOLOGY POSSIBLE? 


THEODORE ABEL 
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ABSTRACT 


The possibility of a cultural sociology depends upon the validity of the theses 
that (1) the study of culture establishes a new science; (2) the cultural approach in- 
terprets human behavior adequately ; (3) cultural phenomena are super-individual ; 
(4) description of cultural facts is all that is necessary for their explanation. It is 
shown that (1) “study of culture” leads either to a synthetic approach or to an en- 
croachment into the fields of other social sciences; (2) behavior can only be under- 
stood by a study of social processes and relations; (3) cultural facts are not stimuli to 
behavior nor external to individuals, as the concept “super-individual” implies; 
(4) description and explanation are two entirely different processes. Since, therefore, 
none of the theses of the culturist is tenable, it is concluded that a cultural sociology 


is not possible. 

The term “cultural” designates a special procedure in the inves- 
tigation of social phenomena. This procedure, known as the cul- 
tural approach, was first employed in the important work of the 
anthropological school of Boas. But the adherents of this school 
soon made the insistent demand that the cultural approach and the 
concepts derived from it be adopted in the study of all manifesta- 
tions of social life. In this way, a procedure successfully applied in 
connection with certain special problems was proclaimed as the uni- 
versal method for social studies, in due conformation with the law 
of fashion in science discovered by Sumner. This sweeping instiga- 
tion of the Wille zur Macht particularly affected sociology, since 
not only was it called upon to accept the cultural approach and the 
cultural concepts but it became identified with the study of culture 
itself. The result was the conception of a “cultural” sociology. 

The advocacy of this conception is very vigorous but before ac- 
cepting it we should do well to confront it with a paraphrase of the 
classical query of Kant: Is a cultural sociology possible? 

We shall approach this question with an analysis of the theses 
which reflect the fundamental assumptions of cultural sociology. 
These theses are: 

1. Sociology is the study of culture. 

2. Human behavior must be interpreted in terms of culture. 

3. Culture is super-individual. 
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4. Cultural phenomena are explained if they are adequately 


described. 
Our task shall be to probe the validity of these four propositions. 


I. CAN SOCIOLOGY BE THE STUDY OF CULTURE? 


The foremost task that the sociologist envisages today in defin- 

ing the object-matter of his studies is to arrive at a definition that 
would unequivocally establish sociology as an independent science. 
) The search for a special field of investigation for sociology elimi- 
nates, by inference, the possibility of its being a synthesis of the ex- 
isting social sciences. The question, therefore, which has to be 
| raised with regard to the definition of sociology as “the study of cul- 
) ture” is: does it furnish a special object-matter of investigation 

that would establish sociology as a separate and independent sci- 
ence? 

This question the cultural sociologist answers in the affirma- 
tive.t A brief reflection will convince us, however, that “the study 
of culture” is not independent of other social studies, and that it 
actually constitutes a synthetic approach. 

It is but necessary to consider the meaning of “culture” to re- 
alize this fact. By definition the term “culture” covers the totality 
of human behavior patterns. The culture traits and complexes are 
thus the various economic, political, technical, religious, and other 
activities and corresponding “products.” These different cultural 
activities and objects represent separate aspects of culture, each of 
which constitutes the field of investigation of a special science. The 
whole realm of culture is, therefore, divided between the various 
social (or cultural) sciences. There is nothing in “culture” itself, 
outside of its particular manifestations already dealt with by these 

* For example, M. M. Willey in an article on the “Validity of Cultural Concepts” 
(American Journal of Sociology, September, 1929) contrasts the definition of sociol- 
ogy as the study of culture to the conception of sociology as a synthesis of other social 
studies. This conception he rejects because it does not make of sociology an independ- 
ent science. In his words: “synthesis contributes no more than would be contributed 
: by a thorough mastery and application of the relevant principles of the fields that 

j were synthesized” (p. 205). This statement can refer, of course, only to the absence 
in the synthetic approach of a special object-matter of investigation since, actually, 


synthesis does contribute something more: the interpretation of separate “things” in 
so far as they constitute an integrated whole and manifest general processes and struc- 


tural aspects. 
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sciences, that could constitute an additional object-matter of inves- 

tigation. The interrelation and mutual dependence of the different 
cultural aspects cannot be this object-matter, since every science in 
its analysis of concrete phenomena constantly refers to it. Further- 
more, the various problems that the culturist proposes are really 
problems which every science can, and does, raise with regard to its 
specific field of study. Thus, the science of religion, politics, or eco- 
nomics studies its respective cultural traits and complexes geneti- 
cally and analyzes among other things their cumulation, continuity, 
and mobility. 

There remains only the possibility of an abstract approach such 
as the attempt to generalize about the different cultural processes 
present in every aspect of culture, in order to arrive at general the- 
ories of genesis, continuity, invention, and so forth. Or there may 
be the aim of discovering fundamental principles underlying culture 
and of answering the questions which philosophy has persistently 
asked about society. The material for such generalizing procedures 
will be furnished by the special sciences of culture, and the validity 
of the conclusions will depend upon the extent to which these sci- 
ences have mastered and applied the relevant principles of their re- 
spective fields. The abstract approach, while it may not be timely, 
is perfectly justifiable, since its aim is to arrive at an adequate the- 
ory (or philosophy) of culture that would give, if possible, an or- 
ganized and systematized picture of social developments and the 
processes involved therein. Its counterpart is the “philosophy of 
nature” of which Eddington’s and Jean’s recent books are illus- 
trative. 

It is clear that the study of culture, if it is to contain a pursuit 
not covered by the other social sciences, has only this abstract ap- 
proach at its disposal. As we have shown, it is synthetical par ex- 
cellence. The culturist is, thus, essentially a synthesist. 

We should not be surprised, therefore, to find in the writings of 
the culturist evidence of a synthetic approach. Relevant testimony 
is furnished by the topics with which such students of culture as 
Goldenweiser, Wissler, and Ogburn deal. What else but synthesis 
is the search for a cultural pattern? How else than by means of a 
synthetic approach can the questions of “stages of development,” of 
“diffusion versus independent invention,” of the “rdle of the Great 
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Man,” of “progress versus change,” of the “relation between mate- 
rial and non-material culture” be solved? And Sumner’s theory of 
folkways and Ogburn’s theory of social change—are they not at- 
tempts to arrive at a theory of culture? 

It must be said that as far as results are concerned the culturist 
is a more successful synthesist than his predecessor. He has more 
adequate concepts at his disposal, more empirical material to deal 
with, and what is more, he tends to avoid evaluations which have 
frequently crept into the works of previous synthesists. For this 
reason, certain insights of the culturists have proved their value to 
the specialist. Such is, for example, the suggestion that the inter- 
relation between culture traits (e.g., Sumner’s hypothesis of the 
“strain of consistency”) be considered in the investigation of social 
phenomena; that interpretation has to take the “culture setting” 
into account; that, in view of different conditions prevailing in dif- 
ferent culture areas, one ought to be cautious about generalizations. 
In addition, the culturist has been indirectly of use to the social sci- 
entist by setting up certain problems for analysis which have to be 
solved in order to make a more adequate synthesis possible. He has 
in this way enriched the scope of research of the social sciences. But 
the important point is that he was able to make these various con- 
tributions because of his synthetic procedure. 

This fact, together with the realization that the particular as- 
pects and problems of culture are already studied by the social 
sciences, convinces us that there is no special object-matter of in- 
vestigation open to the culturist. The “study of culture” cannot be 
more than an attempt to synthesize the results of the special investi- 
gations of the social sciences around general concepts. 

It is clear that any contrast drawn between the culturist con- 
ception of sociology and the conception of a “synthesis of social 
studies” is merely apparent. While the subjective intentions implied 
by these conceptions may differ, they remain logically the same. 
The definition of sociology as the study of culture does not, there- 
fore, establish sociology as an independent science, but continues to 
maintain it as a branch of philosophy (the theory of culture), al- 
though in a different and more presentable attire than that of previ- 
ous synthetical attempts. 

To this criticism two objections may be raised by the culturist. 
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First, the validity of a special science of culture may be defend- 
ed by pointing to certain special studies accomplished by the cul- 
turist. The ground for this defense, however, is illusory. It does not 
actually establish the right of existence of a new science but merely 
points to certain shortcomings in the studies of the social sciences. 
These shortcomings are due to the fact that the social sciences have 
not yet formulated or discussed all the problems that are relevant to 
their fields; that they have paid little attention to primitive society ; 
and that a science of technical achievements (material culture) has 
not yet been developed. The culturist, therefore, thrives on those 
parts of the research fields of the social sciences that are neglected 
by them. He will investigate the transformation of chicken into 
chicking in certain sections of rural New Hampshire, which actually 
is the task of the philologist. Or he will describe the economic or- 
ganization of a primitive tribe which constitutes the material sought 
for by the economist in his genetic studies. The inductive investiga- 
tions of the culturist, therefore, do not prove the independent char- 
acter of the study of culture. They merely show that the culturist 
encroaches upon the fields of the existing sciences if he ceases to be 
a synthesist. Only in his studies of material culture does the cul- 
turist appear as an independent specialist. But here he creates pro- 
legomena to a science of technical achievements of man, a science 
which could scarcely be called sociology, or even the “‘study of cul- 
ture.” 

A second objection may be made by pointing out that the cul- 
ture areas—the “mode of life” of a people—constitute a special 
field of research. Indeed, the social sciences do not deal specifically 
with totalities of that sort and the peculiar integration of culture 
complexes manifested therein. 

The answer to this objection is that the study of culture areas 
does not create a mew science. Such studies, in some form or an- 
other, were carried on long before the culturist made his appear- 
ance. They go by the name of Ethnology, since their object is to 
describe the Ethos and the regional peculiarities of a people. In so 
far, then, as the culturist studies culture areas he is an ethnologist. 

Now, the culturist may possibly argue that Ethnology is merely 
another name for Sociology. In this transposition of names he might 
be justified provided the sociologist could not point to aspects of so- 
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cial life that require special investigation and are not dealt with by 
the other social sciences. This he can do. Against the free-for-all 
use of the name Sociology, beginning with its identification with the 
Philosophy of History, there stands a clear-cut conception of sociol- 
ogy as an independent science with a special object-matter of in- 
vestigation. It is this conception, rather than the old type “‘syn- 
thesis of social studies,” that constitutes the real contrast to the 
conception of sociology as the study of culture. 

The definition of sociology to which we have reference was de- 
veloped in recent years, and found its most adequate interpretation 
and substantiation in the writings of F. Znaniecki and L. von Wiese. 
It cannot be our task in this connection to elaborate, defend, or 
criticize the position of this school of sociology.” To emphasize the 
contrast only, we may point out that these writers see in the be- 
havior, or the activities, of individuals with regard to other individ- 
uals the specifically sociological aspect of social phenomena. They 
propose as their object the study of inter-human behavior (inter- 
action), the processes which it manifests, and the analysis of social 
relations and social forms. In view of the achievements of this 
school, no longer is any other branch of social science free to usurp 
the name sociology. There can also be no doubt that the proposed 
object-matter deserves to be called “Sociology” since it deals with 
the characteristically societal aspects of human life. And it is this 
aspect that, in the last analysis, underlies the original definition of 
sociology as the study of society.® 

To summarize our argument, in his investigations the culturist 
either synthesizes or deals with matters that belong to the field of 
other sciences. In no way is he able to build an independent science 
of sociology upon the definition that it is the study of culture. The 
first thesis of the cultural sociologist appears, therefore, to be un- 
tenable. 

* Cf. T. Abel, Systematic Sociology in Germany (New York, 1929), for a presen- 


tation of von Wiese’s position. The author has in preparation a treatise on the Funda- 
mental Problems of Systematic Sociology in which he will state his own position. 


* The study of social relations, or inter-human behavior in general, is not social 
psychology. This science, like the other branches of psychology, deals essentially with 
psychological processes in the individual. It studies the effect which certain social situ- 
ations have upon psychological functions; for example, in the development of person- 
ality or upon an individual’s reactions in a crowd. 
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II. CAN HUMAN BEHAVIOR BE INTERPRETED IN TERMS OF CULTURE? 


The importance of the study of inter-human behavior, of which 
we have spoken, is clearly shown if we analyze the sufficiency of the 
culture interpretation of behavior. 

The cultural interpretation implies that a given action pattern 
is sufficiently understood if the cultural element is pointed out, in 
conformity to which the acting individual responds. This theory is 
conceived by its adherents as the antithesis of the supposition that 
an adequate understanding of behavior can only be reached if it is 
ascertained what “the drive inherent in the individual” is that com- 
pels him to behave in a certain way.* Since we intend to question the 
validity of the cultural interpretation it therefore becomes neces- 
sary to point out that we do not accept as our alternative an explana- 
tion in terms of individual psychology. It is our contention that 
neither drives nor established pattern of response, alone or together, 
suffice for the purpose of understanding and consequent prediction 
of human behavior. 

The “drives” are inherent in all individuals. They are the same 
at all times and in all situations. To each drive there does not corre- 
spond, however, one and only one kind of response. At different 
times and in different situations, different responses may follow the 
same drive. These responses cannot be explained with reference to 
the drive, since it is a constant. This realization does not, of course, 
dispose of the need to consider the “drives.”” Knowledge of the kind 
of drive behind a response helps us to comprehend more adequately 
the nature of the response, although it cannot account for its par- 
ticular manifestation. But it is exactly the difference in responses 
that the student of social life wants to account for. He must, then, 
go outside the individual to search for explanatory factors. 

At this stage, the culturist steps in and points to a cultural ele- 
ment as the explanatory factor outside the individual. Is this suffi- 
cient? 

The cultural elements are “group action patterns,” that is, ways 
of responding that are prevalent in a given group or culture area. It 
is important, in studying a given instance of behavior, to know that 


*F. Allport, “The Group Fallacy in Relation to Culture,” Journal of Abnormal 
and Social Psychology, XIX (1924), p. 188. 
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it follows a prevalent response pattern, and to ascertain how prev- 
alent it is. But this is not enough. Why does the individual follow 
an accepted action pattern? Why does he, at other times, act con- 
trary to it? There is, for example, in every group a rigidly fixed 
response to law as an institution; why do individuals sometimes fol- 
low it and sometimes not? There must be other factors involved 
that are the real determinants of behavior. 

We contend that these factors pertain to the relationships which 
exist between the acting individual (or individuals) and the indi- 
vidual (or individuals) who directly or indirectly is involved by the 
actions of the first. To illustrate: 

Among the Jews the eating of pork is taboo. In order to under- 
stand why an orthodox Jew (A) does not eat pork, is it sufficient to 
say that he follows an existing group-action pattern? Our negative 
answer to this question will best be understood if we first analyze 
the case of a Jew (B) who does eat pork. Why does he do it? If we 
pursue the cultural approach, we can only say that B follows the 
prevalent pattern of another group where pork eating is not taboo. 
But this is no adequate explanation. It merely states, what is ob- 
vious, that A complies with a taboo while B discards it. To go be- 
neath the superficial it is necessary to study the relationships and 
social processes in which B is involved. A sociological element is 
already implied in the cultural explanation: the breaking away of 
B from a group. But we have to go still farther. To draw upon an 
actual case, we find that B approaches a group of non-Jews and de- 
sires their favorable responses and their recognition. On the other 
hand, he is in conflict with members of his old group, and the loose 
contact which he maintains with his family and with influential 
members of the community makes it possible for him to disregard 
expected unfavorable responses to his actions. At the same time, his 
position with the non-Jewish group is strong enough to enable him 
to adopt action patterns that are contrary to those of his own group. 
Accordingly, B eats pork for two reasons: first, because his rela- 
tions to the old group are such that actions of withdrawal and op- 
position necessarily follow; second, because the new relations which 
he seeks to establish require for their maintenance actions of ap- 
proach, some of which consist of those in which he shows his will- 
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ingness to break away from the old group. It is only in considering 
relations and processes, that is, the sociological situation, that the 
reason why an established action pattern is not followed can be ade- 
quately comprehended. It can now be seen why it is equally insuffi- 
cient to explain the action of A (conformity) by the taboo alone. 
Again the relations in which A stands with other members of his 
group, his dependence upon their reactions, and so forth, furnish the 
only adequate explanation. If we pursue the analysis of his behavior 
far enough, we shall see that he reacts not to the taboo, but rather to 
the expected reactions of others and according to the type of rela- 
tions in which he is involved. 

The above example serves to illustrate the principle that in all 
cases of behavior the existing relations and the reciprocal actions 
between individuals determine what particular behavior pattern the 
individual (or individuals) will adopt. They will, of course, be 
prompted by some drive and follow one of the prevalent action pat- 
terns. But the real explanation for its enactment lies in the socio- 
logical situation. To find the drives and cultural elements is impor- 
tant; but it is far more important to analyze relations and processes 
and to show how they lead to specific action-patterns. In other 
words, besides the “cultural” and the “individual” there exists the 
realm of the “sociological” which represents the kinetics of social 
life within the frame-work of drives and cultural elements, and thus 
furnishes the basis for the understanding of behavior. 

It is clear, therefore, that an interpretation in terms of individ- 
ual psychology or in terms of culture is insufficient. In these inter- 
pretations the significance of that which is neither individual nor 
super-individual but inter-individual is entirely overlooked. But 
drives express themselves in behavior patterns that are determined 
by the existing relation between individuals, and established action 
patterns may or may not be followed depending on what the socio- 
logical situation is. It is always the inter-individual aspect that is 
fundamental, since its comprehension alone leads to an adequate 
understanding and prediction of human behavior. 

Against this emphasis in favor of a sociological interpretation 
the argument may be raised that inter-human behavior does not 
contain specifically sociological elements but involves essentially 
psychical and cultural facts. 
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It is true that the situations which the sociologist studies con- 
tain psychical and cultural facts. But the sociological interpretation 
is not in terms of these facts but in terms of the context that the situ- 
ation represents, that is, the action-response sequences which con- 
sist of an interrelation and mutual dependence of numerous factors. 
The dealing with psychical elements (e.g., attitudes, motives) or 
cultural facts (e.g., norms of conduct) as part of a context does not 
imply a psychological or a cultural interpretation, when it is the 
context rather than isolated factors that serves as the basis of inter- 
pretation. Independent of the question, therefore, whether or not 
there are strictly sociological elements, a sociological interpretation 
is an interpretation sui generis even when it employs psychical and 
cultural facts. 

We have attempted to show that human behavior cannot be in- 
terpreted in terms of culture. It must be said, however, that the in- 
sufficiency of the cultural approach for the interpretation of social 
behavior does not invalidate the cultural approach in general. As a 
method it is legitimate within its proper limits. These limits are set 
by the meaning of its definition: to study culture in terms of culture. 
This proposition is based upon the correct assumption that the cul- 
tural elements mutually depend upon and condition each other. 
This inter-connection has to be studied whenever the existence of a 
particular group-action pattern is to be explained. But this should 
not imply that the cultural approach can serve as the basis of a sep- 
arate science. We have pointed out already that each social science, 
including sociology, ought to and does adopt this approach in ac- 
counting for the particular traits and complexes which it studies. 


III. IS CULTURE SUPER-INDIVIDUAL? 


The thesis that culture is super-individual does not merely con- 
note the fact that cultural elements are habits common to a number 
of individuals. If this were all that the thesis implied there would 
be nothing to which an objection could justly be raised. However, 
the thesis in the interpretation of the culturist does connote more. 
These added implications of the designation of cultural facts as su- 
per-individual are first, that a culture trait or complex can be consid- 
ered a stimulus to which the individual reacts, and second, that traits 
or complexes exist external to, or independent of, any particular in- 
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dividual. It was Durkheim who first attributed a constraining and 
an external mode of existence to cultural facts. It is his point of view, 
therefore, that reappears in the culturist’s conception of the super- 
individual, although expressed in modified terms. 

The validity of the thesis that culture is super-individual de- 
pends upon the acceptability of its implications: (1) that a cultural 
fact is a stimulus (e.g., that it exercises constraint or control); 
(2) that it exists independent of any particular individual. 

1. The claim that cultural facts are stimuli to behavior is, of 
course, a corollary of the cultural interpretation. In order to show 
the inadequacy of this claim, it will only be necessary, therefore, to 
refer to statements which we have already made in discussing the 
second thesis of the culturist. We have there made the point that the 
inter-individual aspect of behavior is fundamental to adequate be- 
havior analysis, and that it is the sociological situation that deter- 
mines the adoption of an action pattern. In view of this, it is clear 
that a cultural fact never is a stimulus but that the stimuli come 
from the social processes and relations which condition the action 
of individuals. In other words, individuals respond with social ac- 
tivities only to the actions or expected actions of others with whom 
they interact and are interrelated. This statement is an implication 
of the sociological interpretation of behavior. 

This position of the sociologist is not merely a shift of emphasis. 
The adequacy of the above statement, as contrasted to the claim of 
the culturist, lies in its methodological as well as its practical signif- 
icance. Methodologically, it offers the only adequate approach to the 
analysis of social control, in so far as it reaches that which is behind 
“the control that integrated behavior patterns exercise’; for ex- 
ample, what Vierkandt has called the spectator-actor relation.’ Ac- 
cordingly, “control” or “constraint” cannot be regarded as some- 
thing which pertains to cultural facts but is a characterization of 
certain processes that take place in social relations. Practically, the 
sociological interpretation offers the necessary insight into the na- 
ture and complexity of the problem of enforcement. It can be easily 
seen that the culturist conception that law, for example, is a stim- 
ulus to which individuals respond, underlies the fallacy of reasoning 


* A. Vierkandt, Gesellschaftslehre (Stuttgart, 1923), sec. 45. 
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which manifests itself in the enactment of thousands of laws in the 
United States, the idea of the outlawry of war, and so forth. Neither 
law, nor any other integrated behavior pattern for that matter, is 
ever a stimulus itself. The practical significance of the sociologist’s 
position, therefore, is that, in pointing to the need for sociological 
analysis, he furnishes the only adequate basis for attempts at social 
change. 

2. Cultural facts can be treated as if they were independent of 
any particular individual. It is possible, for example, to deal with 
them per se when their mutual dependence is sought for. Actually, 
however, cultural phenomena are neither independent of, nor ex- 
ternal to, any particular individual. They represent prevalent indi- 
vidual responses and their enactment by an individual is condi- 
tioned upon his relations with other individuals. But in order to 
justify the abstraction of cultural facts from the individuals who 
enact them it is not necessary to make a claim as to the mode of ex- 
istence of these facts by calling them super-individual. The method 
of abstraction is not bound to the existential nature of the things 
abstracted. Even as a figure of speech the term “super-individual”’ 
cannot well be employed. Any claim as to the existential nature of 
cultural facts has always been an opening wedge for misunderstand- 
ings, so familiar to the student of sociology. The designation of cul- 
tural facts as super-individual establishes, intentionally or not, a 
mode of existence of these facts which does not avoid these mis- 
understandings. If necessary, the nature of cultural facts is best de- 
scribed through the application of the concept of “chance” as Max 
Weber suggested.* Accordingly, a cultural fact has no “existence” 
in or outside of the individual at all but merely expresses the chance, 
or probability that a certain kind of action by individuals will take 
place. For some cultural facts the probability of their enactment is 
greater than for others. In all cases, however, a cultural fact, con- 
sidered in abstraction from the individual, merely represents the 
chance that under given circumstances individuals will act in a cer- 
tain way. The misunderstandings that the concept “super-individ- 
ual” causes are thus successfully avoided. Besides eliminating the 
quandary of realism and nominalism with regard to social phenom- 


*M. Weber, Wissenschaftslehre (Tuebingen, 1922), pp. 512 et seq. 
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ena, the chance concept is also constructive in this sense, that it sug- 
gests search for the factors that determine probabilities of behavior. 
This, as we have shown, is the task of sociological analysis. 

We find, then, that the implications of the thesis that culture is 
super-individual are unacceptable. A cultural fact is not a stimulus 
to behavior, nor can it be said to exist external to, or independent 
of, the individual. In view of that we must draw the conclusion that 
also the third thesis of the culturist cannot claim validity. 


IV. IS ADEQUATE DESCRIPTION EXPLANATION? 


The thesis of the culturist that social phenomena are explained 
if they are adequately described involves the general methodological 
proposition that explanation is description. The validity of the 
thesis has to be tested, therefore, with reference to this general 
formula. 

In the writings of the culturist the fourth thesis is set forth 
usually in connection with the criticism of Allport’s conception of 
different levels of culture, according to which facts of a lower level 
alone furnish the explanation of occurrences on a higher one.’ 
Against this conception the culturist argues that facts of a given 
level are sufficient to explain occurrences on that level, and that ade- 
quate description of an occurrence furnishes this explanation. 

This position is valid, in so far as emphasis upon sufficiency 
does dispose of that part of Allport’s argument in which he stresses 
the “going down” to lower levels of reality for explanation. Ele- 
ments of the “lower level” underlying a phenomenon are not always 
necessary to its sufficient explanation. The useful fiction, in Vai- 
hinger’s sense, of a closed system of causal factors, effectively coun- 
teracts the logical necessity of going ad infinitum for a complete 
causal explanation. 

The essential difference between “description” and “explana- 
tion,” however, remains unimpaired. Description is only a method, 
whereas explanation is a logical process. Description states what 
different things there are in a given phenomenon; explanation deals 
with the connection that can be found between these things. It 


"Cf. A. Goldenweiser, American Journal of Sociology, Vol. XXIX (1924); also 
Willey, ibid., p. 215. 
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shows why the phenomenon is as it is. The “ideal-type” of explana- 
tion is the application of laws. Description has no apparent limits 
set by itself, since every phenomenon is somehow related to and in- 
volved with all other phenomena in the universe. The logical proc- 
ess of explanation enables us to make a selection by centering our 
attention upon the causally relevant connections. It thus sets the 
proper limits to description and determines what is “‘sufficient.”’ It 
cannot be denied, therefore, that “description” and “explanation” 
are two entirely different processes. In view of this, any thesis that 
by implication identifies the two procedures is invalid. 


CONCLUSION 


We have attempted to probe the validity of the theses which 
constitute the main support of the conception of a cultural sociol- 
ogy. As close a scrutiny as is permissible in an article has shown 
that the validity of none of them can be maintained. Neither the 
study of culture nor the cultural approach can be made the basis of 
sociology as a separate and independent science. Besides, the cul- 
tural approach does not lead to an adequate understanding and ex- 
planation of human behavior. In view of this we answer our initial 
query with the assertion that a cultural sociology is not possible. 
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THE RELATION OF CERTAIN SOCIAL FACTORS 
TO FERTILITY 
SANFORD R. WINSTON 
North Carolina State College 


ABSTRACT 


Numerous studies have shown the gradual decrease in fertility during the last 
few decades. We have here a biological reaction of man, induced by cultural and so- 
cial factors. Three social factors which seem important, namely, economic status, edu- 
cational status, and percentage of urbanization, are studied to determine their “effect” 
upon fertility in the United States. Religion is found to be largely interwoven with 
these other factors, and hence its importance is largely mitigated. By means of the 
coefficient of determination it is found that the three factors selected account for about 
four-fifths of the social factors affecting fertility. Their effect is found to be such that 
the rising urbanization rate leads to decreasing fertility; the lessening illiteracy rate 
has the same result ; and the long-time upward movement of per capita current income 
is the third factor leading to a gradual decrease in fertility. Thus the currents of social 
change are operating in favor of a continued decrease in the size of the American 
family. 


Numerous studies have shown the gradual decrease in the aver- 
age number of children per family during the last few decades. That 
the birth of children is a physiological process which is governed by 
social factors is granted by most sociological students of the subject. 
On the other hand, there are some proponents of the theory that the 
decréase in fertility is due primarily to lessened physiological ca- 
pacity of the race, and it is worth while to give brief consideration 
to this question before analyzing the relation of certain social fac- 
tors to fertility. 

John Brownlee in England and Corrado Gini in Italy are two 
champions of the lesser physiological capacity viewpoint. The for- 
mer is “in favor of the view that there is a race physiology behind 
the matter.’ 

infin numerous articles, champions the biological factor with 
vigor.”He argues that “all we know on the causes of reproduction 
and on the effects of domestication of species lead us to believe that 
a sumptuous and easy life must weaken the reproductive power,’” 

* See his article in Eugenics Review, XVII (1925), 73-77; also in Lancet (203), 
II (1922), 223-25. In addition, read his replies to queries in The Declining Birth-Rate 
(National Birth-Rate Commission, 1916), pp. 149-65. 

* See his article, “Decline in the Birth-Rate and the Fecundability of Women,” 
Eugenics Review, XVII (1926), 258-74. 
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and that there is a “progressive diminution of the reproductive ca- 
pacity of the generative cells.’” 

Regarding this, we would merely point out that the marked dif- 
ferences betwen various countries, cities, economic and social class- 
es, religions, urban and rural environments, races, etc., “can only be 
interpreted as Dr. Brownlee’s theory if we suppose that germinal 
variation may be and often is restricted not merely to particular 
towns and counties but to particular classes within these towns and 
counties,” as Dr. Major Greenwood, Jr., of the University of Lon- 
don, putsit.* Professor Gini's points, profound and ingenious though 
they are, would appear to neglect the important social factors bear- 
ing on the subject in favor of a simplicist monistic “cause.”’ Among 
the numerous experts testifying before the National Birth-Rate 
Commission, Dr. A. K. Chalmers® alone expresses himself in har- 
mony with Dr. Brownlee, a fact which Professor Gini notes. 

In an excellent study of fertility by two competent authorities, 
E. Reynolds and D. Macomber,’ the conclusion arrived at is that 
regulation of size of family by artificial prevention “is so far general 
as to be the rule.” This conclusion, submitted by the authors to a 
considerable number of gynecologists of wide experience, found 
them unanimous in their consent." 

Ethel Elderton, in her exhaustive report on the English birth- 
rate,® reaches the conclusion from her data that the fall in the birth- 
rate is due not to any physiological decrease in fertility, but to a 
widespread and nearly universal artificial restriction of the family.’ 

It is true that the reproductive capacity may be affected by the 
use of vitality in other ways. But this is—so far as known—a mat- 
ter of individual rather than of racial inability, i.e., it is not passed 
down.”° 


* Ibid., pp. 266 ff. 

* The Declining Birth-Rate, p. 327. 

Ibid., pp. 336-49. 

* See their book, Fertility and Sterility in Human Marriage. 

* [bid., p. 33. 

*“Report of the English Birth-Rate,” Eugenics Laboratory Memoirs, Vol. XIX 
and XX. Pp. 246. 

* [bid., p. 232. 

* See W. S. Thompson’s discussion of the matter in “Race Suicide in the United 
States,” American Journal of Physical Anthropology, III, No. 1 (1920), 97-146. 
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The point we wish to make is that the evidence shows that a 
large part of the decreased number of children is due to voluntary 
rather than to involuntary reasons. Voluntary methods usually 
achieve their ends through actual birth control, abstention from 
intercourse, and postponement of marriage, all resulting in smaller 
families, on the average. Behind these methods are various social 
factors, and we are concerned in this paper with certain selected fac- 
tors which would appear to influence fertility in the United States. 
The data are taken largely from the United States Census figures. 
Since necessary portions of the data are only available for states, 
these large units are utilized. They afford a valid basis, however, 
for a preliminary investigation into the topic. 

Fertility as such is not computed by the Census Bureau, the 
nearest approximation being the average number of living children 
of mothers of a given year for the registration area. Perhaps a more 
fruitful approach is the number of children under fifteen years of 
age per ever-married woman, fifteen to fifty-four years of age.”' 
This approximation to the measurement of fertility was utilized be- 
cause it gives what is believed to be a more accurate picture of actual 
conditions. The broad age-span for women ever married** was 
taken so as to include not only married women of the child-bearing 
period but also women of fairly advanced years who might still have 
rather young children. If mothers fifteen to forty-four had been 
utilized together with all children under fifteen years of age, the 
number of children per married woman would have been larger 
than is actually the case. 

After making a survey of the available statistical literature in 
the United States and various European countries, three social fac- 
tors were determined upon as being perhaps the most important for 
the purposes of the study. These were, first, economic status; sec- 
ond, educational status; and, third, percentage of urbanization. 


™ The data were computed from the United States Census, 1920, Vol. Il, chap. 
iii, Table I. 

™” The usual denominator is 15-44 years of age. A. N. Kiaer used the number of 
legitimate births per 100 married women 15-s5o0 years of age. See V. Turquan, “La 
fécondité par ages,” Journal de la Société de Statistique de Paris, XLII (1911), 22-29. 
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I. THE RELATION OF ECONOMIC STATUS TO FERTILITY 


As a measure of economic status, the per capita current income 
of each state was utilized. Current income rather than the usual 
total income was taken as it is believed to be both a more accurate as 
well as a more desirable index of economic status than is total in- 
come.** When this variable was correlated with the number of chil- 
dren under fifteen years of age per native white** woman, ever mar- 
ried, fifteen to fifty-four years of age, the resulting coefficient of 
correlation (the relationship being linear) was —.86+.03. This 
indicates a high degree of relationship between the variables under 
consideration.*® 

Turning to various studies bearing on the relationship of eco- 
nomic status and fertility, we find corroboration of these results. 
We may cite the studies of Baber and Ross on the families of mid- 
western college students;** Hornell Hart’s comparative study of 
American and Scottish census data;** J. C. Dunlop’s analysis of the 
census data of Scotland; ** T. H. C. Stevenson’s study of various so- 
cial classes in England and Wales;** Tallquist’s investigation of 
1886; Stewart’s statistical inquiry into the realm of large fami- 
lies to various social factors;*® D. Heron’s study of London dis- 

* The data were obtained for the years 1919, 1920, and 1921, and averaged. The 


source is Maurice Leven’s Income in the Various States, Its Sources and Distribution, 
1919, 1920, and 1921 (National Bureau of Economic Research, 1925). 

*“ By utilizing native white women, the factors of foreign birth and race of the 
mothers were eliminated. 

* The technical justification for correlating ratios and unweighted averages is 
well pointed out by F. A. Ross in his monograph, “School Attendance in 1920,” Bu- 
reau of the Census Monographs, V, 210, 211. The ratios used throughout the present 
chapter are measured values on the particular continuum utilized. See also M. R. 
Neifeld, “A Study of Spurious Correlation,” Journal of the American Statistical As- 
sociation, XXII (1927), 331-38, and G. Udny Yule, “On the Interpretation of Corre- 
lations between Indices or Ratios,” Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, LX XIII 
(1910), 644-47. 

* R. E. Baber and E. A. Ross, Changes in the Size of American Families, chap. 
ix (“University of Wisconsin Studies,” No. 10). 

** “Occupational Differential Fecundity,” Scientific Monthly, XIX (1924), 527-32. 

*“The Fertility of Marriage in Scotland: A Census Study,” Journal of the 
Royal Statistical Society, LX XVII (1914), 259-88. 

* See “The Fertility of Various Social Classes in England and Wales from the 
Middle of the Nineteenth Century to 1911,” ibid., LX XXIII (1920), 410 ff. 

* J. Stewart, “The Relation between Large Families, Poverty, Irregularity of 
Earnings and Crowding,” ibid., LX XV (1912), 539-50. 
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tricts;** P. Sorokin’s analysis of American census data;* the stud- 
ies of Ethel M. Elderton, Amy Barrington, H. Gertrude Jones, 
Edith M. de G. Lamotte, H. J. Laski, and Karl Pearson, based on 
English and Scottish data;** Bertillon’s studies of Paris;** as well 
as his comparative study of Paris, Berlin, Vienna, and London; ** 
Lucien March’s analysis of census data for Paris;** and G. Udny 
Yule’s article, “On the Changes in the Marriage and Birth-Rates in 
England and Wales during the Past Half-Century.”” 

These statistical studies, based on different areas, for different 
periods, and utilizing various indices of economic status all corro- 
borate the general results secured in the present study of the relation 
of economic status to fertility in the United States. 

P. Sorokin in his study of American millionaires and multi-mil- 
lionaires, however,** found that the fecundity of the rich Americans 
studied was somewhat higher than that of the American population 
of 1920. But, owing to the comparatively limited number of cases 
studied (662 men), and the somewhat different bases of comparison, 
Sorokin does not insist upon the results of the comparison as being 
decisive. Yet this study, coupled with the United States Census 
data and various studies of occupation and fertility mentioned 
above, wherein fertility did not increase as each lower economic 
group was analyzed, warns us that the relationship is not perfect, al- 
though the general conclusion remains unchanged. 


2. FERTILITY AND EDUCATIONAL STATUS 


A second important factor in connection with fertility is educa- 
tional status. The only satisfactory index of educational status for 
the United States as a whole, which is available, is that afforded by 


™ Drapers’ Company Research Memoirs ( London, 1906). Pp. 22. 

™ Social Mobility, pp. 351, 352. 

* “On the Correlation of Fertility with Social Value,” Francis Galton Eugenics 
Laboratory Memoirs, Vol. XVII. Pp. 72. 

* “Nombre d’enfants par famille,” Journal de la Société de Statistique de Paris. 
XLII (1901), 130-46. 

*“Ta natalité selon le degré d’aisance,” Bulletin de L’Institut International de 
Statistique, XI (1899), 163-76. 

* “T es statistiques de familles,” ibid., XVII, No. 13 (1908), 209-20. 

* Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, LXIX (1906), 88-132. 

*“American Millionaires and Multi-millionaires,” Social Forces, III (1925), 
627-40. 
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the statistics on illiteracy. Since all except a very small percentage 
of the population are capable biologically of acquiring sufficient 
knowledge to be classed as literate, we have here an educational test 
which largely does away with the “nature or nurture” argument. 
Illiteracy is at the lowest end of the educational continuum, and a 
high degree of illiteracy indicates low educational status in a given 
area. A low degree of illiteracy, on the other hand, denotes a rela- 
tively high educational status. A test of this is the correlation be- 
tween the percentage of illiteracy and Ayres’s /ndex of School Sys- 
tems.”° 

The correlation between this educational index and illiteracy 
for native whites of native parentage is —.72-+.04, indicative of a 
high negative correlation between illiteracy and school systems. II- 
literacy, however, is here a more desirable indication of educational 
status than Ayres’s Index because the latter applies to school sys- 
tems rather than to the educational status of the population itself. 

The correlation between fertility, as measured here, and illiter- 
acy’’ is -++-.62+.06, the relationship being linear. This is interpreted 
as meaning that illiterates have larger families, on the average, than 
do the literate. 

Turning to the statistical studies of the relation of education 
to fertility, the following comparative articles are noted: S. J. 
Holmes’s study of the families of students at the University of Cali- 
fornia,** Del Vecchio’s studies of illiteracy and birth-rate in Italy,” 
Mary R. Smith’s study of college and non-college women,** and 
D. Heron’s London inquiry.* In addition, many of the studies cited 

* Leonard P. Ayres, An Index Number for State School Systems. New York 


City: Russell Sage Foundation, 1920. Consult this work for his method of evaluating 
statistically the state-school systems of the country. 


” The illiteracy rate for native white women, fifteen to fifty-four, was computed 
from the United States Census of 1920, Vol. II, chap. xii, Table XII. 


* “Size of College Families,” Journal of Heredity, Oct., 1924, pp. 406-15. 


* See Brentano’s article, “The Doctrine of Malthus and the Increase of Popula- 
tion during the Last Decades,” Economic Journal, XX (1910), 371-93. 


* “Statistics of College and Non-college Women,” Journal of the American Sta- 
tistical Association, VII (1900), 1-26. 


* Op. cit. 
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under economic status and fertility showed smaller families for oc- 
cupations requiring greater educational preparation, such as the 
professions, etc. These studies corroborate the general positive re- 
lationship of low educational status and large families. On the other 
hand, Baber and Ross*® found that the average number of children 
born to married high-school graduates was somewhat less than for 
married college or postgraduate people. Both of these groups, how- 
ever, average a smaller number of children born per family than do 
those persons with less than high-school training. Nellie Scott Near- 
ing, comparing her study with J. A. Hill’s study,** found no satis- 
factory family-size differences between her college women gradu- 
ates and the non-college women of Dr. Hill’s study, but, as she 
points out, the numbers included in her study were too small and the 
ground covered too limited to allow much generalization. On the 
whole it would appear that these varying investigations agree with 
the results of the present study for the United States, which show 
that there is a significant positive correlation between fertility and 
illiteracy. 
3. FERTILITY AND URBANIZATION 


Urbanization is a phenomenon that apparently affords both 
greater inducement and greater opportunity for limiting the num- 
ber of children per family, and hence is a third factor to be investi- 
gated. When the fertility of native white women is correlated with 
the percentage of urbanization of native whites,” the coefficient of 
correlation is —.74+.04. Apparently there is a high negative rela- 
tionship between fertility and per cent of urbanization. 

Hornell Hart’s study of Iowa counties,** W. S. Thompson’s in- 
vestigation of the 1910 Census,** E. M. East’s extension of a por- 


* R. E. Baber and E. A. Ross, op. cit. 

* Quarterly Publications of the American Statistical Association, XIII 
(1913), 583. 

* Obtained from the United States Census of r920, Vol. II, chap. i, Table XX. 

* Differential Fecundity in lowa: A Study in Partial Correlation, “University of 
Iowa Studies in Child Welfare,” Vol. II, No. 2. 


* “Race Suicide in the United States,” American Journal of Physical Anthro- 
pology, III, No. 1 (1920), 97-146. 
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tion of Thompson’s study to the 1920 Census data,*® Jean Bour- 
don’s analysis of the Norwegian Census material** Lucien March’s 
comparative study of French communes,*? and T. A. Coghlan’s 
analysis of the statistics of New South Wales,** all support this gen- 
eral conclusion. It would appear that urbanization is a third so- 
cietal factor of which the smaller size of family is a function. 


4. RELIGION AS A FACTOR 


Various writers have pointed out the larger families, on the av- 
erage, of non-Protestants as compared with Protestants. The true 
importance of this factor could not validly be determined in this 
study, due to the unsatisfactory character of the data. It is impor- 
tant to note though that W. S. Thompson in his discussion of non- 
Protestants and Protestants in the United States** and in his statis- 
tical study of middle-western and southern college students’ fami- 
lies,*® S. J. Holmes in his study of far western college students’ 
families,“ T. A. Coghlan in an analysis of the New South Wales 
Census data,*’ and Hornell Hart in his study of the size of Protes- 
tant and non-Protestant families in Iowa,** all agree that the tend- 
ency for Protestants to have fewer children than non-Protestants is 
due largely to various other social factors rather than to Protes- 
tantism or non-Protestantism per se. Economic status and educa- 
tional status particularly may be indicated as being important in 
this regard. We may say, then, that religion is possibly a factor in 
this question, but its importance is, to a certain extent, explained by 
these other social phenomena. In connection with this, we may raise 


“ Mankind at the Crossroads, pp. 306 ff. 

“ “Les statistique des familles norvégiennes au recensement de 1920,” Journal de 
la Société de Statistique de Paris, LX VII-LXVIII (1926-27), 9-15. 

© Op. cit. 

“ The Decline in the Birth-Rate of New South Wales and Other Phenomena of 
Child-Birth (Sydney, 1903). 

“ Op. cit. 

“ “Size of Families from Which College Students Come,” American Statistical 
Association Journal (N.S.), XX (1925), 481-05. 

“ Op. cit. 

Op. cit., pp. 40-44. 

“ Op. cit. 
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the question as to the possibility of “modernism,” as compared with 
“fundamentalism,” being somewhat of a factor in the smaller num- 
ber of children per family. 


§. UTILIZATION OF PARTIAL AND MULTIPLE CORRELATION 


Apparently, then, there are important relationships between 
fertility and the several factors of economic status, educational 
status, and per cent of urbanization. But the relationship between 
fertility and these several, individual factors, which are also corre- 
lated with one another, is not a true description of the situation, for 
in each case all other factors are neglected. This is a point which is 
often overlooked in the presentation of simple correlation. To de- 
termine the truer importance of these three factors, the method of 
partial correlation is utilized. 

As was pointed out above, the gross correlation between eco- 
nomic status and fertility is —.86+.03. When the important factor 
of educational status is controlled, the net coefficient of correlation 
between economic status and fertility becomes —.79+.04. When 
the factor of percentage of urbanization is held constant, the result- 
ing coefficient of correlation between fertility and economic status 
is —.68+.05. These “purified” coefficients of correlation are sig- 
nificant. Finally, the net coefficient of correlation of —.60-+-.06 is 
obtained when both educational status and percentage of urbaniza- 
tion are held constant. The correlation r—=—.60-+.06 is inter- 
preted as meaning that there is an important relationship between 
the factors of fertility and economic status, when both these vari- 
ables are independent mathematically of the two disturbing vari- 
ables. Hence the original hypothesis that there is a high degree of 
relationship between economic status and fertility seems to be 
verified. 

Turning to the relationship between fertility and illiteracy, the 
gross coefficient of correlation is recalled as being +-.62+.06. When 
current income per capita is held constant, the correlation drops to 
+-.35-+.09, and when the percentage of urbanization is held con- 
stant, the resulting coefficient of correlation is +-.52+.07. The re- 
lationship between fertility and illiteracy is still important when 
either of the disturbing factors is removed mathematically although 
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per capita current income is found to be such an important factor. 
When both per capita current income and percentage of urbaniza- 
tion are held constant, the net coefficient of correlation is +.36-+-.08. 
Though low, this net coefficient of correlation is sufficiently signif- 
icant to be considered, particularly when two disturbing factors are 
controlled. 

In the relationship between fertility and percentage of urbani- 
zation, the gross coefficient of correlation has been found to be 
—.74+.04. When the illiteracy factor is controlled, the resulting 
coefficient becomes —.67-+-.05. When the important factor of per 
capita current income is held constant, the resulting coefficient of 
correlation is —.28-+-.09. Apparently the effect of urbanization 
upon fertility is to an important extent due to the disturbing eco- 
nomic factor. The net coefficient of correlation, arrived at by hold- 
ing both the percentage of illiteracy and per capita current income 
constant, is —.30-+.09. There is a tendency, it would seem, for 
urban dwellers to have small families, but the apparently significant 
gross correlation would seem to be due in large part to economic and 
educational status rather than to urbanization per se. 

The effect of the three independent factors in combination upon 
fertility is determined by the multiple coefficient of correlation, R, 
which is .go-+-.02. The important degree to which the combined 
independent factors affect the size of family is apparent. The net 
regression equation has been computed but it is not included be- 
cause here interest in mathematical prediction is for the extremes 
of the theoretical ranges, i.e., when illiteracy equals zero, urbaniza- 
tion equals 90-100 per cent, etc., and the states are too large units 
for such prediction to be valid. 


6. COEFFICIENTS OF DETERMINATION 


When it is desired to determine the combined importance of the 
three factors which have been taken into account, the coefficients of 
determination are computed. In addition the utilization of the co- 
efficients of determination enables one to state more accurately the 
relative importance of the individual factors of per capita current 
income, educational status, and percentage of urbanization, in so 
far as the present data are concerned. 
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The formula for the coefficients of determination, 


Dre. s4Pr2 
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gives the following results.“* The coefficients of determination are 
.134, .161, and .493, which give a total of .788. 

It would appear, therefore, that the factor of per capita current 
income is the most important factor in considering the effect upon 


fertility. The factors of educational status and percentage of ur- 


banization, however, are of sufficient importance to justify amply 
their inclusion. 

Finally, the sum of the coefficients of determination of .79 en- 
ables us to state that the three factors when their net contributions 
are measured would seem to account for about four-fifths of the so- 
cial factors affecting fertility, the remaining one-fifth being due to 
numerous, probably less significant, factors, or to inaccuracies and 
deficiencies in the data, or to the impossibility of adequate repre- 
sentation of the data by a linear function.” 


7. INTERPRETATION OF THE RESULTS 


The foregoing data lead to certain interpretations, which are 
believed to be conservative, and statistically justifiable, even though 
it is somewhat hazardous to interpret the mathematical results of 
partial correlation. The forty-eight states are a relatively small 
number. The figure for each state, however, is not a single datum 
but an average of thousands of cases. The results are in rather con- 
sistent agreement with the conclusions arrived at in studies of other 
areas, utilizing a variety of indices and methods. 

With a full knowledge of the imperfections of the mathematical 
results, we seem justified in stating that, within the limits of the 
data, the fertility of native white ever-married women in the United 
States is importantly affected by per capita current income, by the 


“ The first term gives the value of illiteracy, the second the value for percentage 
of urbanization, and the third the value for per capita current income. 


” Henry Schultz, Statistical Laws of Demand and Supply (1928), pp. 176-77. 
See also S. Wright, “Correlation and Causation,” Journal of Agricultural Research, 
XX, No. 7 (1921), 561-62. 
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urbanization rate, and by educational status, as measured by the il- 
literacy rate. The trend of illiteracy is downward, and as the popu- 
lation becomes literate fertility will decrease. The trend of urbani- 
zation is upward, and hence we have one more factor affecting the 
gradually decreasing size of the family. The long-time trend of per 
capita current income is also upward, and its effect is toward the 
downward trend of fertility. All three of the independent variables, 
then, are separately behaving in such a manner as to lead to the con- 
clusion that the course of social change is proceeding, for the pres- 
ent at least, so as to give little encouragement to those who fear the 
results of the gradually diminishing size of the family. 
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AN EXPERIMENTAL STUDY OF EFFICIENCY OF 
WORK UNDER VARIOUS SPECIFIED CONDITIONS 


PITIRIM A. SOROKIN wits MAMIE TANQUIST, MILDRED PARTEN 
anp MRS. C. C. ZIMMERMAN 
University of Minnesota 


ABSTRACT 


Under rigidly controlled experimental conditions the work of children is more 
efficient under “individual” than “collective” remuneration; it is more efficient when 
the worker works for himself than when he works for his friends or other men; it is 
more efficient under “unequal” than “equal” remuneration; under overt competition 
than when it is lacking; “pure competition” without any pecuniary remuneration ap- 
pears to be more stimulating than “equal” remuneration. Side by side with these gen- 
eral results the experimentation shows tangible individual differences among the chil- 
dren in regard to the success of the above methods of stimulation. The technique of 
the experimentation, the material used, the methodological principles involved, and 
other minor results are discussed in the paper itself. 


In 1921 and 1922 while in Russia I tried to apply the experi- 
mental method for the clarification of the problem whether the 
communistic or individualistic organization of labor is the more effi- 
cient. My banishment interrupted the study.’ In 1926-28 in Min- 
nesota I decided to resume the experimental study of a similar: 
problem. The problem which I decided to study experimentally 
was: providing that all other conditions remain constant, and only 
the investigated condition varies, does the efficiency of work de- 
pend on, and vary with, different systems of remuneration, such as 
“individual” and “collective,” “equal” and “unequal”; remunera- 
tion of the worker himself and that of his good friend; finally is the 
overt-pure-competition, not remunerated by any material value, a 
factor of efficiency. If each of these factors influence the efficiency 
of the work, in what way and how.’ Such were the problems of the 
experimental study. You can easily see their theoretical and prac- 
tical—even purely economic—-significance, especially for our age of 


*See P. Sorokin, “Die Russische Soziologie der Gegenwart,” Jahrbuch fiir So- 
siologie, Il, 474-75. 

? Preliminary results of the first series of these experiments were published in my 
paper: “Arbeitsleistung und Entlohnung,” Kélner Vierteljahrshefte fiir Soziologie, 
VII, heft 2 (1928), 186-98. This paper gives the results of the several series of experi- 
ments made after the above paper was written. 
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a reconstruction of the capitalistic system, rationalization of labour 
organization, and Communist, Socialist, and Equalitarian tenden- 
cies. 
A, THE TECHNIQUE OF THE EXPERIMENTATION 
AND THE HUMAN MATERIAL 


Experimentation was first made with a group of pre-school chil- 
dren from three to four years of age, in the Child Welfare Clinic of 
the University of Minnesota; later on with three high-school boys 
from thirteen to fourteen years of age; and still later on with the 
group of kindergarten children (in co-operation with Miss M. Tan- 
quist). The pre-school children were taken because, being young, 
they were not imbued with either socialist or capitalist bias like the 
grownup persons. The objective of the experimentation was un- 
known to them and therefore did not influence their behavior. The 
whole series of experiments was for them mere “play,’’ somewhat 
hard, sometimes tiresome, but “play.” As to the high-school boys, I 
took them in order to find to what extent the results obtained from 
the pre-school children were valid for grown-up boys. The objective 
of the experimentation was also unknown to them. They simply 
were “hired” to do some work for which they were paid. Possibly 
after the first two or three experiments, the boys guessed that there 
was some experimentation. But what it was they were not told, and, 
on the basis of the boys’ talk to their parents, they seemed not to 
have guessed the objective of the work which they did. 

The first series of experiments was made during April, May, and 
June of 1927. The work which was done by the pre-school children 
was running and carrying marbles from one corner of the yard of 
the Child Welfare Institute and the hall of the kindergarten to 
another; picking up small wooden balls or pegs of a definite colour 
from a box filled with balls, squares and triangular objects or with 
pegs of various colours; filling cups with sand, carrying them a cer- 
tain distance, and emptying them there. The work of the high- 
school boys consisted in carrying water pails from one place to 
another; in filling a pail with sand and carrying it to a certain place; 
and finally, in computing a list of points on paper and in performing 
the operations of addition, subtraction, multiplication, and division 
of a series of arithmetical problems given in a specially prepared 


list. 
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In choosing these types of work I took into account the follow- 
ing considerations: first, the work had to require some exertion, it 
was not to be done merely for the pleasure of doing it. Contrariwise, 
the effect of each type of remuneration and competition could not 
be noticed. We ascertained that this requirement was fulfilled by the 
chosen types of work. The second condition which had to be satis- 
fied by the types of work chosen was that they could be easily meas- 
ured without any subjective rating and grading by the investigator.’ 
From this standpoint all the above types of work were quite satis- 
factory. All that we had to do in the measurement of the efficiency 
of the work was to compute the number of sand cups or pails filled 
and carried to a certain place, or the number of marbles carried, or 
the number of balls or pegs picked from the box. 

The next point to establish was “the equality of all other condi- 
tions” except those which were studied. This was easily done 
through the identity of the kind of work done, of the children work- 
ing, of the time of work, of cups, of distance, of boxes, and so forth. 

More difficult was an elimination of the effects of fatigue and 
practice. Their elimination was reached through a series of repeti- 
tions of the same work and alteration or reversal of the order of the 
work under each pair of conditions studied. One day the children 
started the work with an “equal” or “collective” remuneration and 
passed to the work with an “unequal” or “individual” remunera- 
tion, while the next day the sequence of the work under these con- 
ditions was the reverse. Under such circumstances the effects of 
fatigue, practice, and similar factors are likely to be eliminated, and 
the total amount of work done in a series of the experiments under 
each of the conditions studied may be reasonably ascribed to the 
difference in the method of remuneration. 

Finally, I wanted to be quite certain that the difference in re- 
muneration was well understood by the children. The first experi- 
ments, where we were not certain that the children well understood 
the point, were excluded from the results. After the first two or 
three experiments the difference became quite clear for the children 
and was conspicuously expressed in their “speech-reactions.” 


* Such a rating introduces a subjective element and is always very questionable in 
its validity. 
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As a “remuneration” to the children for the work I used various 
kinds of children’s toys, and, later on, pennies. Professor Tanquist 
used pennies entirely. It goes without saying that amount of re- 
muneration for the whole group of child workers of each day was 
the same when they worked for the “group” and for “themselves,” 
under “equal” and “unequal” remuneration. If for instance one 
day’s remuneration for “collective playing-house”’ of the children 
consisted of ‘“‘an airplane, automobile, and moving mouse,” as iden- 
tical as possible an “airplane, automobile and mouse” was given to 
them when they worked “for individual remuneration’; he who did 
most could choose the one of these things which he preferred, the 
next one in efficiency could take his choice of the remaining toys, and 
so on. In total the whole group received the same amount of toys 
as in the case of “group” remuneration. The same was true in re- 
gard to pennies. As to the remuneration of the high-school boys, 
they were paid by money only: fifteen cents each for ten minutes of 
work under equal remuneration (a total of forty-five cents for the 
three boys) and twenty, fifteen, and ten cents, according to efficien- 
cy of the work for ten minutes of work, uuder “unequal remunera- 
tion” (a total of forty-five cents, also). 

Not entering here into a description of other less important 
technical points, the above gives an idea about the character and 
the technique of the experiments and shows to some extent that on 
our part we did all that was humanly possible in the way of equali- 
zation of “all the other conditions” and keeping all the relevant 
circumstances under our control. Let us turn now to the results of 


the experiments. 


B. EFFICIENCY OF WORK OF THE PRE-SCHOOL CHILDREN UNDER 
“THE COLLECTIVE OR GROUP”? AND UNDER “THE 
INDIVIDUAL”’ REMUNERATION 


This is shown by Table I. By “the collective or group” remu- 
neration is meant that the toys were not allowed to be “taken home” 
as an individual possession of the children but were given to their 
collective “‘play-house” where everyone of them could enjoy them, 
as a “collective possession.” By “individual” remuneration is meant 
that the child who earned his toy could “take it home” and do with 
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it whatever he would like to do: he had a full right of property 
over it. The results of the table are clear. They sum up as follows: j 
in all the experiments, with the exception of that of Number 7, “in- i 
dividual” remuneration stimulated a greater efficiency in the work 

of the same children than “collective” remuneration. The excep- 

tion, experiment Number 7, was in fact fictitious, on this day the 
work continued six minutes and was commenced with “collective”’ 


TABLE I 


) 
RELATIVE EFFICIENCY OF WorK OF PRE-SCHOOL CHILDREN 

“Group” anp “INDIVIDUAL” REMUNERATION ‘al 
> 
No. oF MARBLES or SAND 

No. ov CHIL- | tive o Work Cups CARRIED 
Type or Work No. or hey UNDER EACH 
EXPERIMENT | Tyre oF 
™ MENTS REMUNERATION “Group” “Individual” 
Remuneration | Remuneration 
Min. Sec. 
f Carrying marbles 2 45 10 II 
2 45 2. 
5 
‘ 5 
Filling sand cups 
and carrying 
) 18 59 70 

Grand total of experiments |........... 33 30 131}* 


* The fraction indicates the proportion of the distance over which the last marble or sand cup had 
been carried when time was called. 


remuneration; after six minutes of the work of filling relatively 
heavy cups with sand and carrying them the children were tired; At, 
therefore the incentive of individual remuneration was not able to 
completely overcome the effects of this fatigue; but the next day ; ‘ 


when the same work was started with “individual” remuneration it 
resulted in twenty-one cups instead of nineteen during previous day 
and only fifteen instead of eighteen during previous day. The differ- 
ence for the first four experiments in the efficiency under both sys- 
tems of remuneration was that between fifty-six and sixty-one units f 
of work for a total period of work time 15 minutes 30 seconds; for 
the next four experiments the difference was fifty-nine and seventy 
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units of work for a period of time equal to 33 minutes 30 seconds. 
Taking into consideration the shortness of time the difference in effi- 
ciency was rather remarkable. If we imagine instead of 33 minutes 
333 days and instead of four or two workers forty thousand of them, 
then the above difference would grow to an enormous amount quite 
important from the economic standpoint. 


C. EFFICIENCY OF WORK UNDER THE REMUNERATION FOR A WORKER 
HIMSELF AND THAT FOR HIS FRIEND: EXPERIMENTAL TEST 
OF INDIVIDUAL’S SOCIALITY AND ITS DECREASE 
WITH AN INCREASE OF SOCIAL DISTANCE 


The next problem, related to the above, was to find out whether 
there was a difference in the efficiency of work when remuneration 
for it was given to the working child himself and when he worked for 
another child in the working group while the other child worked for 
him. If there had been no “egotism” the amount of work of the same 
child or the same group of children would have been equal in both 
cases. If there was ‘“‘egotism” then there had to appear a difference 
and it had to be greater the less “social” or the more “‘egotistic” an 
individual was. Such a test could be regarded as one of the most 
valid criteria of “sociality” or “altruism” of an individual. In this 
sense the test is a real test of the “altruism” or “egotism” of an indi- 
vidual, may be even more adequate than the existing forms of “‘men- 
tal tests.”” The results of the experiments of this type are given in 
Table II. 

The table shows that the efficiency of work for “himself” was 
greater than for a fellow co-worker. The difference between 232 and 
212 units of work indicates the stimulating réle of “egotism” in 
work. It is necessary to keep in mind that in the remuneration for a 
fellow-co-worker the children worked for their best friend in the 
same team, one he himself chose, and that the interests of each child 
in each pair or “working team” were mutual. In spite of this the effi- 
ciency of work was different even in such an “egotistic-altruistic” 
situation. If we suppose that in the remuneration for “somebody” 
else, this “somebody” would be a total stranger to the child, and not 
his best friend co-worker, the difference would be incomparably 
greater. A couple of experiments made with the children for the elu- 
cidation of this problem partly showed this. 
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Later on, in 1928, in a different form I made an experimental 
study of the same problem with the students of the University of 
Minnesota and the results of the study seem to corroborate this ex- 
pectation. In this case the study was carried out in the following 
forms.* 

Unfortunately, in this study, the above test of sociality where 
the amount of work was made a thermometer of sociality could not 
be applied. This was the reason why I had to apply another test to 
find out how sociality changes with an increase of social distance or 


TABLE II 


RELATIVE EFFICIENCY OF WorK FOR “HIMSELF’’ AND FOR “FRIEND’”’ 


No. or No. oF Marsies CARRIED 


‘AIR OF (Minutes) 
EXPERIMENTS For Himself 


No. or EXPERIMENT 


354 324 
32 284 
33 33 
68} 624 
30 294 
33 26 


Total of six ex-| 
periments 16 232 


“strangeness” of various groups. In this case, as “the thermometer 
of relative sociality,” the amount of money which the students were 
ready to give for the three “‘causes” indicated below was taken. To 
be sure this thermometer is absolutely inadequate to measure the 
comparative sociality of various individuals, a rich man may give 
more than a poor man and yet be less social than the second one. 
But the amount of money, given by the same individual, at the same 
time, for the benefit of various groups, seems to be a pretty good in- 
dication of the individual’s sociality in regard to these various 
groups. Starting with this premise, the author and, according to his 
request, H. R. Hosea and O. D. Duncan, instructors of sociology in 
the University of Minnesota, one day addressed six classes of so- 
ciology in our university with the request to contribute as much as 


“See P. Sorokin, Experimente zur Soziologie, Zeitschrift fiir Vilkerpsychologie 
und Soziologie (March, 1928), pp. 1-10. 
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every student could for the following three purposes: First, for dia- 
grams and a computing machine for the class itself; second, for 
“three brilliant students in the sociology department who were 
financially ruined by the Mississippi inundations and who would be 
forced to leave the University unless we would help them”’; third, in 
the name of “the International Students’ Relief” for the students of 
the Chinese and Russian universities who were dying from starva- 
tion. The students were told that the diagrams or computing ma- 
chine would be exceedingly helpful for them in their examinations. 
We took care to describe most realistically the pitiful situation of 
the brilliant students whose families were ruined by the Mississippi 
inundation which happened shortly before. In a similar way quite 
realistically was depicted the terrible situation of the Chinese and 
Russian students. In brief, each of us played “‘an actor’s réle”’ to 
make the students believe that we were sincere and were really col- 
lecting the money for these groups. We took pains to ascertain that 
the students believed in our sincerity and did not have the slightest 
idea that all this was done only for experimental purposes. After 
this each of the students was given a slip of paper and instructed to 
write how much he could give—and give immediately—for each of 
these purposes. Slips were collected and their results will now be 
given. 

From the character of the three groups for whose benefits the 
contributions were solicited, it will be seen that the first group was 
the class itself, the second, the students of the same department 
and the same University, but not of the same class. Thus the second 
group was more remote socially than the first. The third group was 
still remoter socially, it was also composed of students, but of stu- 
dents in Chinese and Russian universities. Thus the social distance 
increases as we go from the first to the third group. On the other 
hand, the importance of the cause decreases as we go from the third 
to the first group; while the Russian and the Chinese students need- 
ed help to keep from dying of starvation, (danger for life), the sec- 
ond group risked only to be forced to drop the University education, 
and the third cause was mere convenience in preparing for the exam- 
ination. If the social distance had not played any part in condition- 
ing the intensity of the sociality, we would have had to expect that 
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the amount of the contributions for the second and the third cause : 
would have been, at least, no less than for the first cause, and the 
number of the students who would contribute for these causes would : 
have been at least not less than for the first cause. The factual situ- | 


ation, however, was very different. It is shown by the following 
table: 


TABLE IIT 


CONTRIBUTIONS AND CONTRIBUTORS FOR THREE CAUSES 


II 
I ‘ 
. For Im rished Ill 
Class Ss Students of | For Chinese and | 
University of Russian Students 


Amount of money A $ 7.30 $ 6.00 $ 3.55 ia 
contributed B 6.25 3.90 2.65 i” 
5.30 6.60 5.00 
D 6.75 5-75 2.25 
E II.10 6.05 5.75 T 
F Ir. 4 3.25 


45 


Number of persons 
contributing 


Comparative indices for money con- 
tributed (Cause I = 100) 


Comparative indices for number of 
persons contributing (Cause I= 
100) 100.0 74.6 53-5 


The table shows, first, that in spite of the least importance of 
Cause I, the same students contributed for it a greater amount of 
money than for causes II and III, “self-altruism” here happened 1 
also to be stronger than the altruism for others; second, that in spite if 
of the greatest need of help in the Cause III, the contribution for it 4 
was the least; third, similar is the picture shown by the number of 
students who contributed for one or all of these causes. Out of the 
total of 202 students who responded to the appeal (those who did a 
not make any contribution are excluded from the table) the greatest 


~* 


4 
| 

Total $48.25 | $33.00 $22. 

} 

A 43 33 23 i ie 

B 27 16 II 

C 40 36 29 

D 23 22 10 ‘a 

E 20 15 14 a. 

F 32 | 16 12 

Total 185 | 138 99 ae 

08.4 16.5 
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number, 185, contributed for the least important cause, and the 
least number, 99, for the third cause. Of course, there were individ- 
uals who contributed more for the second or the third cause than for 
the first; there also were individuals who contributed only for the 
third or for the second cause, not giving anything for the first cause; 
we see even that in Class C the amount of the contribution for the 
second cause, $6.60, is greater than for the first cause. And yet, when 
the total results are taken they show clearly that intensity of social- 
ity decreases parallel as the social distance of the groups increases. 
This conclusion corroborates K. Pearson’s similar generalization 
and tentatively shows that it seems to be possible to be a “cosmo- 
politan” or “internationalist”’ in sociality equally social toward all 
human beings only in speech reactions. In factual or actional so- 
ciality, such a situation seems to be little probable.° 


D. EFFICIENCY OF WORK UNDER “EQUAL” AND “UNEQUAL” 
REMUNERATION 


The next problem was to find out whether the efficiency of work 
was the same when the members of the working group were re- 
munerated “equally” and “unequally” in proportion to the work 
done by each member, the total amount of the remuneration for the 
whole working group being the same in both cases. The results of 
the experiments along that line are shown in Table IV. 

The data below clearly show that an “unequal” remuneration 
stimulated more efficient work than an “equal” one. Practically all 
the experiments, not to mention their total series, show this. Thus, 
though total remuneration for the whole group in each of the cases 
of the “equal” and “unequal” remuneration was the same and all 
the other conditions remained equal, a remuneration according to 
effort and work done or an unequal distribution of the remunera- 
tion within the group stimulated greater exertion in work’s efficiency 
than an equal distribution of it. This is true in regard to the chil- 
dren as well as the boys. In contrast with the results where the 
work was physical, in a purely intellectual work (computation of 


* The same study has shown that in their “speech-reactional sociality” these stu- 
dents were “internationalists.” But only 27.4 per cent of them showed a consistency 
between their “actional” and “speech-reactional” altruism. See the quoted paper. 
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the points and solving of arithmetical problems) the difference in 
efficiency of the work under “equal” and “unequal” remuneration 
was practically insignificant. In thirteen minutes three boys com- 


TABLE IV 
RELATIVE EFFICIENCY OF WORK UNDER “EQUAL” AND “UNEQUAL” REMUNERATION 


No. or No. or Batts Picken rrom 
CHILDREN Box, MARBLES CARRIED, on 
WorkKING Sano Cups 

Eacu 

Pair OF 

“Equal” “Unequal” 

MENTS Remuneration | Remuneration 


No. or 


Type oF Work EXPERIMENT 


Picking balls 219 

from box 265 
195 
187 


349 


1,215 


Carrying mar- : : ‘ 22 

bles : 34 
20 
29 
25 
27 
29 


i 
O 
= 
8 


221 


Filling sand 14 
cups and car- 15 
rying 16 


Total 


Grand total of experiments 


Filling pails I 
with water 2 
or sand and 3 

carrying 
Total 


HicH-ScHoo. | 
Boys 


puted 4,963 points with nineteen mistakes under “equal,” and 4,965 
points with twenty-six mistakes under “unequal” remuneration. 
The same number of arithmetical problems was solved in 15 min- 
utes 13 seconds in the case of “equal’’ and in 13 minutes 50 seconds 
in the case of “unequal” remuneration. This probably was due to 
the fact that efficiency, accuracy, and rapidity of the mental work 


| 
1 
5 3 5 30 302 = 5 
Total 5 199 | 
4 4 30 14 18 
4 4 30 18 18} ‘% 
2 3 6 73 a 
52 I 5300 | 1,480 
3 10 | 170 227 a. 
3 10 108 138 
3 5 17 23 ‘ 
| 25 | 295 388 i 
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could be controlled voluntarily in a less degree than the muscles of 
feet or arms or body-machinery. 

In order to find out to what extent these results were typical, in 
1928 similar experiments with the same technique were carried on, 
under my direction, by Mamie Tanquist, a graduate student then, 
now a professor. This time we took three groups of kindergarten 
children, each group consisting of four children. The work was of 
two kinds: carrying marbles (physical work) and picking up pegs 
of a definite colour out of a box filled with pegs of different colours, 
(half-physical, half-mental work). With each of these three groups 
in each kind of work six pairs of experiments were made, a total of 
eighteen pairs of experiments of carrying marbles and eighteen 
pairs of experiments of picking up pegs, which gives a grand total 
of thirty-six experiments. The duration of the work was in all ex- 
periments the same, namely three minutes under “equal” and three 
minutes also under “‘unequal”’ remuneration, which gives for each of 
the pairs of work six minutes. This shows that this time the experi- 
mental series were much longer and were carried with three differ- 
ent groups. The results obtained were in essential agreement with 
the results given above. In an abbreviated form the total “output of 
work” of each of the three groups of the children in each of the six 
pairs of work are shown by Table V. 

The table is in a conspicuous agreement with the data given 
above. It shows also that in the mental or half-mental work of pick- 
ing pegs the difference in the efficiency under “equal” and “un- 
equal” remuneration is much less consistent than in the efficiency 
of the manual work—the result strikingly similar to that given by 
the physical and mental work of the high-school boys. The number 
of mistakes made in picking up pegs of a wrong colour here, how- 
ever, happened to be consistently less under “unequal” than under 
“equal” remuneration. Thus the totality of the experimental data 
indicates clearly that work under the unequal remuneration is more 
efficient than under the equal remuneration and the difference in 
the efficiency is much greater in purely manual work than in mental 
or half-mental work. If, instead of these kinds of work, we suppose 
other—and much more unpleasant—kinds; and if, instead of the 
three or six minutes of work, we suppose a much longer time; then 
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we have every reason to expect a still greater contrast in the effi- 
ciency of work under these two systems of remuneration. Imagine 
further that instead of four working children we have hundreds of 
thousands of laborers working many hours a day with the same dif- 
ference in their efficiency as is given in the table; then it will be com- 
prehensible what an enormous difference there would be in an out- 
put of the produce of labour of two identical countries in one of 


TABLE V 


RELATIVE EFFICIENCY OF MENTAL AND MANUAL WorK OF KINDERGARTEN 
CHILDREN UNDER “EQuAL”’ AND “UNEQUAL” REMUNERATION 


No. oF Lencta | No. or Marsies CARRIED OR 
Exreri- | or Tme | or Time or Pecs Pickep 
OF | MENTS | Sixx 
Work WITH Exreri- | Expert- 
Eaca MENT MENTS “Equal” “Unequal” 
Group | (Minutes) | (Minutes) Remuneration Remuneration 


Manual work 6 18 408 413 
(Carrying 6 18 447 sa 
marbles) : 6 18 401 418 


54 1,256 1,286 


Mental work 18 936 (11)* 923 (5s) 
(Picking 18 1,125 (37) 1,125 (35) 
pegs) 18 811 (137) gto (111) 


Total 54 2,872 (185) | 2,958 (151) 


Grand total of experi- 
ments 108 4,128 4,244 


* Figures in parentheses represent the number of errors made by picking up pegs of a wrong color. 


which the remuneration of the laborers is equal, in another is un- 
equal. From the standpoint of the efficiency of work the experi- 
ments testify in favor of the system of the “unequal” remuneration. 


STRIKES 


This preference of the system of “unequal” remuneration has, 
however, its own drawback. While in all the cases of the “equal 
remuneration” we did not have any single case of “a strike” among 
the working children, we had them several times in the cases of the 
unequal remuneration. Among the working children of the Child 
Welfare Institute two of the children who were the least efficient and 
therefore got the least prizes, several times after their failure, said: 
“T won’t work more” and twice stopped work in the process of the 
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experiment and twice refused to work in the experiments of the 
next day. Similar cases happened also with the kindergarten chil- 
dren. By ceasing to work these “strikers” at the same time spread 
a disorganizing influence among other working children to such an 
extent that several times they made the continuation of the experi- 
ments impossible. In order to prevent this we had to “lie” and to 
give occasionally to these failures the first or the second prize (to 
encourage them) while they should have received the least prizes. 
These phenomena I styled “strikes” and one can see that they in- 
deed represented a kind of behavior identical with what is usually 
styled by the term of strike. Thus, though the system of unequal 
remuneration stimulates a greater efficiency of work than the system 
of equal remuneration, the latter is followed in a less degree by 
“labour disturbances” and “strikes” than the former. 


E. INFLUENCE OF “PURE COMPETITION” ON EFFICIENCY OF WORK 


The greater efficiency of work under unequal remuneration in 
the above tables was probably due to two different factors: first, the 
incentive of the first prize in remuneration (“pecuniary incen- 
tive’) ; second, the factor of competition inherent in such a stimula- 
tion (to desire to “beat other competitors” ). Even in the work under 
equal remuneration there was interstimulation and factual competi- 
tion; but in the work under unequal remuneration to this form of 
interstimulation an additional factor of an overt competition for a 
better prize and for a victory was added. Guided by this hypothesis 
I wished to determine more exactly the stimulating rdéle of a pure 
competition not followed by any pecuniary remuneration. For this 
purpose a series of experiments was made with the children of the 
Child Welfare Institute and with those of the kindergarten. This 
series of experiments consisted in a study of the comparative effi- 
ciency of work under “equal” and “unequal” remuneration in which 
the children were not told “who beat” and no speech-stimulation in 
form “try to beat” was used. Each experiment of such work was 
paralleled by the same kind of work but before it the children were 
told that they would receive no remuneration for their work but “‘we 
would like to see who can beat and we will tell you who beat.” In 
this way three different situations were created: in two of them there 
was a stimulus of a pecuniary character but no special speech stimu- 
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lation: “try to beat” and no particular stressing of “who beat”; in 
the third situation there was a stimulus of an overt competition with 
these speech-reactions but there was no pecuniary incentive and re- 


TABLE VI 


RELATIVE Erricrency oF Equat REMUNERATION 
AND WITHOUT REMUNERATION 


No. or Marsies Carrrep 
No or Pat FILLep wir 
Worxino SAND AND CARRIED 


tn Eaca Work 


| catinutes) | pe. ("Pure 
TRIAL Equal Re- petition 

muneration’ (No re-) 
muneration) 


Time oF 


Type or WorK 


Child Welfare} Carrying mar- 28 
Institute bles 26 
24 
30 
108 


High-schoo]| Filling pails 
boys with sand 
carrying 2 


TABLE VII 


RELATIVE EFFICIENCY OF WorRK OF KINDERGARTEN CHILDREN WITH EQUAL 
AND UNEQUAL REMUNERATION AND WITHOUT REMUNERATION 


No. or No. oF Marsies Carrrep or Pecs Pickep 
CHILDREN 
WorkKING TIME OF 
Type or Work tN Work* “Pure Com- 
EXxPERI- (Minutes) Equa! Re- Unequal Re- petition” 
MENTAL muneration muneration (without 
TRIAL Remuneration) 


Carrying mar- 408 413 343 
bles 447 454% 445 
401 4183 442% 


1,256 1,286 1,3214 
Picking pegs 936 923 892 
1,125 1,125 994 

811 gIo 782 


Total 2,872 2,958 2,668 


. * The 18 minutes spent by each group represents the total time spent in 6 experiments of 3 minutes 
each, 


muneration. Such a situation is styled “non-pecuniary or pure com- 
petition.” The results of the experiments are shown by Tables VI 
and VII. 
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The table shows that as far as manual work is concerned the work 
under the “pure competition” was more efficient in all five working 
teams of children than the work under the equal remuneration. The 
manual work under the pure competition was more efficient in two 
out of the three working groups than even the work under the un- 
equal remuneration. Only in the half-mental work of picking pegs 
was the work under the pure competition less efficient than that 
under equal or unequal remuneration. I am not prepared to explain 
this last result at present. But the results in their total are rather re- 
markable in their witnessing to a great incentive power of the non- 
pecuniary-competitive-situation. They testify that human efficiency 
may indeed be stimulated through pure competition—in this case 
through a mere speech-reactional incentive: “We want to see who 
can beat and we will tell it”—no less than through pecuniary stimuli. 
Replace the above very modest form of the used stimuli of the pure 
competition by a large audience in a theater or on a political stage or 
in the newspaper and the above modest speech-reactional stimula- 
tion by deafening and sonorous eulogy of the men praised or blamed 
by poets, papers, magazines, public speeches, by “glory,” “fame,” 
“popularity,” and other noisy forms of competitive non-pecuniary- 
stimulation, and then the actions of the greatest heroism, exertion, 
and sacrifice, and the actions of the greatest madness, folly and 
crime, performed many times in the history of various groups from 
the motives free from any pecuniary interests would be to some ex- 
tent comprehensible. The experiments really show the réle of pure 
competition to be much more effective than it is usually thought to 
be. They also suggest that the factor of non-pecuniary competition 
may be used with some effectiveness in a society for stimulation of 
the desirable forms of behavior, and its utilization would not cost 
the society anything. These statements require, however, the fol- 
lowing reservation: the pecuniary incentive used in the experiments 
was rather modest (a few pennies or a toy). It is probable that when 
it is considerably greater its weight would increase and the pecun- 
iary greediness in such cases might greatly outdistance the incentive 
of pure competition. This is, however, merely a guess; one which 
should be studied separately. 
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F, INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES 


The above results are the totals of the work done in each, or a 
series of, experiments by the whole group of children or boys who 
worked in it. These results do not mean that each child or each boy 
worked in an identical way in the experiments. “The individual pro- 
file” of the work of each worker varied strongly. The difference in 
the efficiency of work for “themselves” and for “friend’’; for “pure 
competition,” for “equal,” and “unequal” remuneration; for “indi- 
vidual” and “group” remuneration varied from child to child. 
Some of the “workers” worked with almost the same efficiency un- 
der all these conditions while others worked very efficiently “for 
themselves” or for an “unequal” remuneration and very lazily for 
“friend” or for “equal” and “group” remuneration. Few of the 
children happened to be most efficient under “equal” and most inef- 
ficient under “unequal” remuneration. 

In brief, the experiments disclosed a conspicuous contrast in 
the variability of the children’s “individual labour profile.” They 
opened to our eyes a variability of human personality in regard to 
“Jabour-actions” and the difference in the children’s responsive ex- 
ertion to the above different types of stimulation. We tried to corre- 
late the main types of the “individual labour profiles” with a series 
of possible variables, such as nationality, I.Q., age, sex, “good or 
poor” worker generally, occupation of the father, economic standing 
of the family, school success. But on account of the limited number 
of the cases, or on account of the real lack of correlation, the at- 
tempts did not yield any definite results. For instance, the unequal 
remuneration happened to be the most effective for the four out of 
six children with the highest I.Q.; and the same remuneration hap- 
pened to be the most effective for four out of six children with the 
lowest I.Q. Somewhat similar were the results of the correlations of 
other possible variables with the type of the “individual labour pro- 
file.” But whatever may be the factors casually correlated with the 
type of the “profile” a conspicuous difference of the types of human 
personality in this respect is beyond doubt. For practical purposes 
this suggests the possibility of a scientific diagnosing of the labour 
profile of a man and corresponding selection of employees and work- 
ers for various enterprises. When, for instance, we need a group of 
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hard, efficient, and honest workers in various public institutions 
where pecuniary or competitive incentives are limited the type of a 
laborer who works as efficiently under “equal” or “group” or “non- 
pecuniary” remuneration would be obviously more suitable. And 
vice versa, the persons who exert themselves in a work for their own 
enrichment and aggrandizement evidently are more fit for the po- 
sitions which require great effort, exertion, and some risk to be per- 
formed successfully. 
SUMMARY 


Other conditions being equal, “individual remuneration” stim- 
ulates a greater efficiency of work than “group remuneration”; the 
work of an individual for himself is more efficient than his work for 
a friend or for other men; the efficiency of work or the amount of 
help to other individuals decreases with an increase of social dis- 
tance between the helper and the helped; “unequal remuneration” 
stimulates a greater efficiency of work in a group than “equal re- 
muneration’”’; on the other hand, “an unequal distribution of re- 
muneration” facilitates the phenomena of strikes and revolts on the 
part of those who are “failures”; “pure competition” is likely to be 
an incentive to work not less efficient than ‘an equal remuneration” 
without competition. These regularities manifest themselves more ~ 
clearly in manual than in mental kinds of work. In all these respects 
there are noticeable differences in “the profile of the work” of sep- 
arate individuals. 

There are some serious reasons to think that these results are 
applicable to a great many individuals and social groups. However, 
before they are extended it is necessary to test them through a series 
of similar experiments with other groups of individuals. If this 
paper can stimulate other social investigators to such experimenta- 
tion, its purpose will be achieved regardless of whether these results 
are similar to or dissimilar from the above. An organization of simi- 
lar experimental studies on a large scale promises to yield a series 
of important practical results which can be profitably applied in 
public and private corporations for an appropriate selection of em- 
ployees and the most appropriate system of their remuneration and 
stimulation to efficient work. 
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THE BACKGROUND OF A STATE “BOSS” SYSTEM 


LANE W. LANCASTER 
Wesleyan University 
ABSTRACT 


The “boss” system of Connecticut, while operating in a highly urbanized environ- 
ment, rests essentially upon a rural and small-town point of view. While the popula- 
tion of pure native stock is but a small proportion of the total, the present system is 
primarily the product of the hold which that section of the population has upon the 


government of the state. 
Conditions favoring “bossism” are: (1) A constitutional system under which the 


political center of gravity is very definitely in the legislature; this opens the door to 
various kinds of special legislation often conceived in the interests of the dominant 
group; (2) an archaic representative system in which the small towns are vastly over- 
represented ; (3) the persistence of certain aristocratic and deferential traditions which 
tend to oligarchic government; (4) the absence of machinery by which the voter may 
make his views felt directly upon the government and the parties; (5) the practical 
disappearance of an effective legislative minority; (6) the lack of an active opposition 
press; (7) the fact that the present boss and his lieutenants represent a desirable type 
of business success and therefore “fit” into their environment successfully; (8) the 
relatively good government provided by the present system. 


At the conclusion of the Republican State Convention in Con- 
necticut in 1912 the leadership of the party by vote of the state cen- 
tral committee passed into the hands of one of the most potent 
“bosses” which our political system has produced. In no list of 
party bosses which has come to the writer’s attention has he found 
the name of J. Henry Roraback, big business man, capable execu- 
tive, national committeeman. Yet Mr. Roraback has ruled the state 
for 16 years and still sits firmly in the seat of power. Moreover the 
story of his machine so far as it can be disentangled from the con- 
fused politics of the Nutmeg State yields in interest and dramatic 
appeal to that of no similar organization anywhere. The time is not 
yet ripe to tell that story even if its interesting incidents could be re- 
captured. Something, however, might be done to explain how “the 
republic of republics” has for more than half a generation lived 
under an uncrowned monarch. 

What conditions bring forth a boss? In what sort of soil does 
this presumably noxious weed flourish? What sort of politico-social 
environment is favorable to what Brooks Adams called “the diplo- 
matic treatment of ochlocracy’’? Few studies of a serious sort have 
been made attempting to answer these and similar questions. Yet we 
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have every a priori reason in the world for believing that “bosses” 
and “machines” fit into the social environment and accommodate 
themselves with fair success to what that environment contains in 
the way of political and social mores, prejudices, beliefs, and atti- 
tudes. In its actual working the boss system seems everywhere to 
make use of much the same devices; it solidifies its power by much 
the same tactics. It is the object of this paper not to deal in detail 
with the boss and his machine as they operate in Connecticut today 
but rather to examine the background of the system as we find it in 
the history, traditions, and constitutional and political arangements 
of the population. 

In estimating the strength of political forces and traditions un- 
doubtedly one of the most important factors is the make-up of the 
population. According to the Census of 1920 the total population of 
Connecticut was 1,380,631. Of this total 756,212 were born in Con- 
necticut, 241,805 were born elsewhere in the United States, and 
378,439 were born abroad; 54.8 per cent, therefore, were natives of 
the state, 72.3 per cent were born in the United States, while 27.9 
per cent were born abroad.* Some rough indication of the size of the 
native American stock is afforded by the fact that of the entire 
population, 449,206, or less than one-third, are native-born whites 
of native parentage. Since 37.6 per cent of the foreign-born present 
in the state in 1920 arrived in 1900 or prior to that date, it is prob- 
ably well within the facts to say that the real Yankee stock today 
comprises no more than twenty to twenty-five per cent of the entire 
population. This last figure is important for there can be no doubt 
that the present boss system is a native American one. 

Of the foreign-born in the state in 1920 the greater part were 
of those nationalities commonly supposed to be least assimilable— 
Italians, Russians, Poles, and Lithuanians. Northern and Western 
European stocks remain stationary or show actual decreases in ab- 
solute numbers. There are, however, many second-generation rep- 
resentatives of such nationalities as Swedes, Irish, English, and 
Germans. It is, of course, difficult to draw any accurate conclusions 
as to the party preferences of any such groups or to state with any 
precision the effect of their presence upon the two major parties. A 


* Fourteenth Census, Population, I1, Table 17, 626. 
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few facts and impressions may be gleaned from a study of the re- 
corded figures and from personal observation of current political 
situations. In the first place, the Germans, Swedes, Irish, and Eng- 
lish become naturalized in far greater numbers than the other na- 
tionalities mentioned above and are presumably absorbed to a far 
greater degree by the party process.’ Estimates as to the political 
affiliation of these various groups are perhaps little better than 
guesses when applied to the state as a whole, but it is the general 
opinion of party leaders that the English, Swedes, and Germans 
are for the most part Republicans. The Irish are overwhelmingly 
Democratic, while the vote of the other groups is much less pre- 
dictable. But from the point of view of the Republican party it 
would appear that it has little to fear from any racial antagonism 
which the unwary observer might assume to be of importance. The 
distribution of the foreign-born voter is at present not such as to 
threaten the continued ascendancy of the native stock. In the first 
place, nearly three-quarters of the foreign-born are found in less 
than a dozen of the cities of the state and the effective political power 
of these cities is small in view of the system of representation re- 
ferred to later. Moreover, the remainder are scattered through the 
small towns of the state and so divided into tiny minorities as to 
have little or no effect even in local affairs upon the rigid control 
exercised by the Yankee gentry. 

Connecticut is one of the most highly urbanized states in the 
Union. The Census of 1920 shows that while 48.6 per cent of the 
total population of the United States was located in the open coun- 
try, only 32.2 was rural in Connecticut.* The state is essentially one 
of small towns and medium-sized cities, there being no cities of 
metropolitan rank in it and few or no towns in which agriculture is 
self-sustaining. The movement toward the cities has been very 
striking when compared with the failure of the state’s political sys- 
tem to accommodate itself to that fact. At the census of 1890 the 
state for the first time became definitely urban, but for several gen- 
erations before that the small towns had been slowly drained of 
their population and had lost their rural character. About a fourth 


* Fourteenth Census, Population, Vol. Il, chap. viii, Table 9, pp. 818-19. 
* Farm Population of the United States, “Census Monographs,” 1920, p. 31. 
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of the 169 towns in the state have steadily lost population since the 
first federal census, and today half the population is found in the 
seven cities having over 30,000 population.‘ All of these cities are 
located in the highly industrialized portion of the state comprised in 
the counties of New Haven, Fairfield, and Hartford. But the spread 
of industry is not indicated by this fact. In very few of the smaller 
towns is agriculture the chief interest, and nearly all are either 
satellites of the larger cities or definitely manufacturing commun- 
ities, producing a great variety of textile, wood, paper, and metal 
products, novelties and specialties. Only about six per cent of the 
population is actually engaged in farming, the total value of farm 
property being less than a tenth of the taxable wealth of the state 
and the annual value of the agricultural product only seventy mil- 
lion dollars.’ On the other hand the capital invested in manufactur- 
ing amounts to a billion and a third dollars and the value of the an- 
nual products reaches almost a billion.° 

The figures just given, though the writer has not thought it 
necessary to go into possible refinements of them, are sufficient to 
demonstrate that we have here a community in which urban and 
industrial interests would seem to dominate so far as the strictly 
material environment is concerned. Yet it may safely be asserted 
that the “boss” system in Connecticut is based upon a rural and 
small-town point of view, and that in its leading features it is em- 
phatically not the type of urban machine which one would perhaps 
expect to find operating in such an environment. To explain this 
apparent paradox it is necessary to examine with considerable care 
the purely political factors involved, using the word “political” in 
its scientific and not in its popular sense. 

It is axiomatic under our form of government that the politician 
who would control public policy must be in a position to control all 
the political branches of the government.’ In a political organiza- 
tion in which the doctrine of separation of powers obtains this is a 


* Connecticut State Register and Manual, 1928, pp. 728-32. 

*See Connecticut, a pamphlet issued in 1928, by the state Department of Agri- 
culture, p. 5. 

* Connecticut Register and Manual, 1928, p. 395. 

* See, for a discussion of this fact, A. N. Holcombe, The Political Parties of To- 


day, p. 87. 
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task of considerable difficulty. Few difficulties of this sort present 
themselves to ambitious Connecticut politicians aspiring to control 
of the state government. This is true for the reason that the Consti- 
tution of the state, which dates from 1818, belongs for the most part 
to that group of older constitutions in which political supremacy is 
definitely with the legislative branch and in which there are few 
restrictions on legislative power. Moreover, the legislature is vested 
with sole power to propose changes in the constitution.’ The prac- 
tical bearing of these facts upon our problem needs some further 
explanation. 

The constitution of the state contains no limitations upon the 
legislature other than those found in the bill of rights. For this 
reason that body may proceed to handle the business of the state 
as it sees fit and in fact during its history has produced a volume of 
special legislation applying to individuals, corporations, and local- 
ities far greater than the body of acts of general application. This 
has been a fact of the first importance in building up the power of 
the machine. For example, the state had no general law relating 
to the creation of corporations until 1901 and even now the legis- 
lature may and does handle corporation matters very largely by 
special act. More to the point is the fact that the bulk of the legisla- 
tion at the basis of the power business in the state—which is headed 
by the present “boss”—is found in special acts.’ Likewise it is 
more than suspected that the freedom from prohibitions against 
special legislation for tewns and cities has in more than one instance 
been serviceable to the machine in the discipline and punishment of 
insurgent local vassals of the supreme overlord. 


* Though dating from 1818, it should be said that the constitution has been 
amended in minor particulars thirty-seven times. For a discussion of the original type 
of state constitutions see J. M. Mathews, American State Government, pp. 141-45; 
and for a more extensive discussion, A. N. Holcombe, State Government in the United 
States, chap. iii. 

* The present Connecticut Light and Power Company, presided over by Mr. 
Roraback, was chartered by special act of the 1905 session as the Rocky River Power 
Company. The charter contained no limit as to time and contained a clause to the 
effect that the company “may purchase, acquire, hold, lease, grant, sell, and convey 
any estate, real and personal, property, rights, privileges, consents and franchises, as 
the purposes of the said company or the convenient transaction of its business may 
require.” Operations were not begun until 1917 when the name was changed to the 
Connecticut Light and Power Company. See Connecticut Special Laws, XIV, Part 


Il, 360-63. 
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The absence of the usual sort of constitutional limitations upon 
the power of the legislature has, of course, operated to allow that 
branch of the government to assume all the residual powers of the 
state not delegated elsewhere. This has been a very fruitful source 
of power and influence to the machine. For example, the judiciary 
section of the constitution being silent on the matter of inferior 
courts, the legislature has a free hand in creating them and this it 
does by special act. At present sixty-two of the towns, cities, and 
boroughs of the state are supplied with local courts having jurisdic- 
tion over misdemeanors and trifling civil cases. Each is supplied 
with a judge (and in some cases an associate judge), a prosecutor, 
and a clerk. The offices of judge and associate judge are filled by 
legislative appointment, normally upon nomination of the town’s 
representatives, if of the majority party. There are attached to 
these courts, besides the judges, somewhere in the neighborhood of 
150 persons each of whom, of course, owes his position to the dom- 
inant party in the general assembly. Although the higher judiciary 
is nominated by the Governor and confirmed by the general assem- 
bly it is subject to much the same influences, and while its ability 
and general uprightness are not questioned, it cannot be denied that 
it constitutes an important cog in the state machine since the judges 
have in their gift a large number of appointments from States At- 
torneys down to coroners, clerks, and messengers."° 

The entire field of local government is open to legislative control 
by special act. The county is not an important area in government 
in Connecticut but a considerable number of people are employed 
and revenues of some consequence are expended under the direction 
of the County Commissioners. There are three of these officials in 
each county elected by the general assembly upon nomination of the 
so-called County Convention—a body made up of the senators and 
representatives of the towns and districts within the county.”* 

The power of the legislature to deal by special act with town 


* The extent of the patronage at the disposal of the present “machine”’ is indi- 
cated briefly in the present writer’s article “The Democratic Party in Connecticut,” 
National Municipal Review, XVII, 451-55. 


* This body, which is an almost unique institution, also approves the county’s 
biennial budget prepared by the Commissioners and makes recommendations to the 
general assembly regarding the salaries of the Commissioners. 
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and city affairs has undoubtedly been used in numerous instances to 
gain partisan advantage. This has been especially true when the 
supremacy of the state machine has been threatened by the rise of 
a powerful local boss able to control local caucuses and elections and 
to dispose of local spoils. On such occasions it has not been hard to 
find specious pretexts for recapturing the fief and rebuking the re- 
calcitrant vassal.’* The strategy of the “boss,” in the minds of some 
observers, has been to keep the Republican party fairly well di- 
vided, one-half to be under his own control, and the other half to be 
divided into two factions. When necessary to give him the balance 
of power in conventions it has always been possible for him to win 
over one of the two warring factions, perhaps by the threat of hostile 
legislation.** 

Over the central administration of the state the control of the 
machine through the legislature is no less absolute. The governor 
has practically no power to fill important executive posts without 
confirmation by the Senate or by the two houses together. Minor 
posts are entirely on a spoils basis, the merit system having been 
abolished after a half-hearted trial in 1921. The allocation of funds 


is made by a large mixed body in which the legislature has a ma- 
jority.** 

That the legislature is invariably favorable to the machine and 
therefore able to carry the orders of the machine to every branch 


™ This was alleged to be the case in Bridgeport in 1925 when “ripper” legislation 
directed at the assessing machinery was turned to partisan advantage. In the opinion 
of most people this was simply the last act in the long struggle between Mr. Roraback 
and the late John T. King, contractor-boss of Bridgeport. It is only fair to add, how- 
ever, that conditions in Bridgeport called loudly for a remedy. See Biennial Report 
of the State Tax Commissioner, Supplement 1925, reviewing the whole situation. 


* This strategy seems to have been resorted to on several occasions in dealing 
with the so-called Ullman wing of the party which has long been so powerful in New 
Haven Republican politics. 


* Opinions differ as to the direct influence of the boss on legislation. The fol- 
lowing statement made to the writer by a prominent Democrat would seem to be 
borne out by observation: “My opinion of it is that Mr. Roraback has been a benev- 
olent boss In the legislature his attitude has seemed to me to be one of ‘hands 
off,’ permitting the lesser leaders to general those bills through the legislature, which 
would result in benefits to themselves. Mr. Roraback claims for himself the few major 
topics of legislation, such as water-power, railroads, and corporations, and an abso- 
lute control over appropriations.” This would seem in all conscience to be sufficient ! 
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of the government is due to the character of the representative sys- 
tem provided by the Constitution.** This system may be described 
briefly as follows: The Charter of Charles II, under which the state 
was governed until 1818, provided that each town should send two 
“deputies” to the general assembly. When the constitution of 1818 
was adopted it was provided that the same rule should continue in 
effect but that thereafter each new town created should have but one 
representative. In 1874 the Constitution was amended to provide 
that each town of 5,000 or more population should have two repre- 
sentatives but all other towns should be entitled to their present rep- 
resentation regardless of size. Two years later another amendment 
provided that new towns created after that date would not be en- 
titled to a representative until their population reached 2,500.” 
Owing, therefore, largely to historical reasons, 94 towns have now 
two representatives and 74 towns have each one representative. 

It is quite possible, of course, to ring the changes upon the ab- 
surdities of representation produced by this situation, but it needs 
no particular cleverness to see that such a system favors the small 
towns of the state out of all proportion to their importance from any 
point of view. In spite of the fact that the constitution requires that 
senators be chosen from districts as nearly equal in population as 
possible, the situation in the upper house is scarcely more fair. The 
35 senatorial districts vary in population from 19,000 to 62,000 and 
it is broadly true that the larger districts are in the most highly 
urbanized portions of the state.’* Since by the terms of that instru- 
ment the Constitution may be amended only on the initiative of the 
lower house—the chief beneficiaries of the present inequalities—a 
reform of the representative system is not likely. 

* The subject matter of this paragraph is discussed at greater length in the 
writer’s article, “Rotten Boroughs and the Connecticut Legislature,” National Mu- 
nicipal Review, XIII (1924), 678-83. 

* The constitutional provisions are contained in Art. iii, sec. 3, and in Amend- 
ments XV and XVIII. 


* This result is due largely to the constitutional requirement that in forming 
senatorial districts “neither the whole or a part of one county shall be joined to the 
whole or a part of another county to form a district, and no town shall be divided, 
unless for the purpose of forming more than one district wholly within such town, and 
each county shall have at least one senator.” Amendment XXXI. 
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While Connecticut thus exhibits one of the worst of our many 
rotten-borough systems it can scarcely be said that there is any 
effective demand for its reform. A fair distribution of seats would, 
of course, benefit the minority party, but there are many of the 
leading members of that party who, if they do not favor the existing 
inequalities, are at any rate unwilling to go to the length of a reform 
based strictly upon numbers. The state platform of the Democratic 
party in 1928 called for a scheme which would give each town one 
seat in the lower house and base the representation in the senate 
squarely on population. It is obvious that this would not be a funda- 
mental reform though it would have the desirable result of reducing 
the present unwieldy house of 262 by almost a hundred seats. 

The reluctance of even the chief political sufferers from the 
present system to advocate any really fundamental change is based 
upon various factors the strength of which is borne in upon the care- 
ful observer with peculiar force, and an examination and under- 
standing of which should go far to explain the continuance of the 
“boss” system. In the first place, there is, even among many of the 
inhabitants of large cities, a lively consciousness of the town as a 
corporate entity, quite independent of the perhaps dwindling popu- 
lation of many of them. Any practicable scheme of proportionate 
representation would inevitably involve the sacrifice of the ancient 
right of representation by many rural towns, intensely conscious of 
their past traditions, and jealous of their hoary political rights. This 
feeling is undoubtedly shared by the leaders of both political par- 
ties.** And it cannot be too strongly emphasized that, broadly 
speaking, leadership in politics still belongs largely to the native 

* The persistence of direct government as shown both in town meeting and in 
the town caucus, is probably favorable to the perpetuation of machine tactics through- 
out the state. Cf. Park and Burgess, The City, p. 35: “. .. . the political machine 
is based, on the whole, on local, personal, that is to say, primary, relationships 
The political machine is, in fact, an attempt to maintain, inside the formal adminis- 
trative organization . . . . the control of a primary group The virtues which 
such an organization calls out are the old tribal ones of fidelity, loyalty, and devotion 
to the interests of the chief and the clan. The people within the organization, their 
friends and supporters, constitute a ‘we’ group ” The general truth embodied 


in this statement is borne out by observation of the workings of town meetings and 
local party caucuses in Connecticut towns. 
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stock; and this is particularly true of the majority party.** From 
this flows another reason for the maintenance of the present system 
of representation. Any change in the direction of proportionate 
representation would immediately threaten the hegemony of the 
caste now in power. For there is still a good deal of Know-Nothing- 
ism abroad in the state and in one way or another the leaders of 
opinion act to keep it alive. The supremacy of the Yankee stock is 
now maintained by the under-representation of the large cities and 
by the fact that the foreign-born or the imperfectly assimilated sec- 
ond and third generations are so scattered among the small semi- 
rural towns as to cause the squirearchy no uneasiness so long as they 
continue to be the chief employers of labor and the principal land- 
lords and to set the pace socially. That the racial antagonism im- 
plied in this statement exists is beyond question. In the recent an- 
nual town meeting in a small town with which the writer is familiar, 
it was openly said that “the fight is between the Irish and the 
Swedes on the one hand and the ‘old timers’ on the other.’”””° Fur- 
thermore, there is in the small towns of the state more than the usual 
suspicion and distrust of city populations. In the calendar of urban 
misdoings unsteadiness, immorality, civic apathy, and, above all, 
extravagance, loom large; and the country press views with a de- 
liciously naive alarm the misdeeds of such city political machines 
as Tammany Hall, the Vare organization of Philadelphia, and the 
Thompson crowd of Chicago. The superior validity of the home- 

* During the fall of 1928, following the state conventions of the two parties, the 
press of the state made much of the fact that the entire Republican ticket, with the 
exception of the candidate for Lieutenant-Governor (who hails from New London) 
was taken from the small towns of the state. See Winsted Evening Citizen, September 
8, 1928. Republican leaders made no secret of the fact that this was done to make an 
appeal to the rural and small town population, already suspicious of the forces which 
they associate with such urban organizations as Tammany Hall, and to present a con- 
trast to the cosmopolitan state ticket presented by the Democrats. It is significant, 
however, that the Democrats made much of the fact that their candidate for Governor 
was of an old Connecticut family which had already furnished one governor to the 
state. 

* Cf. also the alleged refusal of the Republican organization to support in the 
state convention in September, 1928, an Italian officeholder who, under existing tradi- 
tions, had established a claim to promotion by three terms of service in a high elective 
office. On this occasion it was said that word had gone out from “headquarters” to 


put only “white men” on the ticket, presumably to present a contrast to the opposition 
ticket which contained names of members of the “inferior” races. 
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spun virtues of a rural and village society are constantly stressed 
and the state’s “pay-as-you-go” policy, whatever may be its intrin- 
sic merits, is a direct “playing up” to the frugal tendencies of the 
old stock. 

In addition to these factors certain well-established political 
traditions would seem to contribute to the ease with which the 
“boss” may control the government of the state. Although there 
has been considerable improvement in late years it is still true that 
there are too few members of the assembly with more than one term 
of service to their credit. During the past generation there has grad- 
ually been established the principle of rotation so that now in many 
of the towns the office of representative is “passed around.” The 
result of this would seem to have been to place the actual direction of 
affairs in the hands of a few “old heads” who are naturally integral 
parts of the organization. This rotation in office is at present un- 
doubtedly encouraged by the fact that a seat in the legislature is an 
expensive honor. The session normally lasts nearly five months and 
the salary is but three hundred dollars. The tradition of unpaid 
public service, so congenial to the atmosphere of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, is still strong, and while administrative and judicial officers 
are extraordinarily well paid, the legislature has not yet seen fit to 
increase its own remuneration.” Certain incidental results of this 
self-penalizing parsimony should be mentioned. The legislature 
would seem to contain more than the usual number of members who 
speak of themselves as “retired” —elderly farmers, town officials 
and business men—rather than men still actively engaged in af- 
fairs.** It may perhaps partially explain the presence in the legis- 
lature of many members who are also active town or even state 
officials. Except in the case of the higher judiciary there are no con- 
stitutional or statutory prohibitions against plural office-holding. 
For example, the Speaker of the 1927 session is also tax collector of 
his town and a county commissioner. The present chairman of the 
State Board of Fish and Game is also a state senator. And there 


™The 1925 legislature refused to submit a constitutional amendment raising 
salaries to $500! 

* This is not to belittle their ability for many of these men have learned the 
“feel” of public life by long years of service in local government. 

* Now (November, 1928) United States Senator-elect, Frederic C. Walcott. 
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is a liberal sprinkling of tax collectors, town clerks, and justices of 
the peace in every session. This may no longer be seriously objec- 
tionable on theoretical grounds but it cannot be doubted that it 
narrows the circle of those who control the government and solidifies 
their power. 

Boss rule is undoubtedly made easier by the fact that public 
opinion operates both in the official government and in the party 
system through representative agencies rather than directly. The 
referendum is provided for in the charters of certain cities and the 
town meeting still retains considerable vigor in the smaller towns 
but in the state at large the “newer institutions of democracy” have 
made no progress.** While it is no doubt true that the statutory 
referendum has few supporters, it seems equally beyond question 
that the machine might be compelled to learn a few new tricks if 
the direct primary were introduced. Neither party is, however, in- 
terested in the latter innovation. As things now stand the leadership 
of the parties is well protected against insurgency. Nominations for 
elective offices are without exception made by caucuses and conven- 
tions. Theoretically this system puts party control on a democratic 
basis; in practice many of the evils of the system show themselves. 
Authority very definitely operates from above downward. 

It is also true that the boss and the machine flourish because of 
the absence of a well-organized and well-led minority party. Noth- 
ing succeeds like success and the stupendous success of the Repub- 
lican party in controlling every branch of the public service has 
been a powerful factor in keeping it in power. In the opinion of 
those in a position to know it is virtually impossible to secure a place 
on the state’s payroll unless a member of the majority party. With 
rare exceptions the law makes no provision for minority representa- 
tion upon the various state boards and commissions which manage 
most of the administrative functions of the state. Here and there a 
Democrat secures a crumb of patronage but it is secured apparently 
on condition that the appointee cease to take part in the affairs of his 
party. The captains of industry of the state are Republicans almost 

™* The oft-expressed opinion that the town meeting is an effete institution is not 
borne out by observation in Connecticut. While the statutory annual meeting is likely 


to be a rather perfunctory affair, special meetings to deal with such matters as schools 
and roads bring out large crowds and call forth much thorough and shrewd debate. 
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toa man; hence the Democrats are hard put to it to finance a state- 
wide campaign. During the past forty years they have controlled 
the governorship for but six years and at no time during the same 
period has the Assembly been Democratic. The national party’s 
espousal of “free silver” in 1896 drove thousands of those who had 
supported Grover Cleveland into the Republican ranks. At about 
the same time the alien rush into the state alarmed the Yankee lead- 
ers who found in the successful Republican party and an archaic 
representative system fit instruments in their battle to perpetuate 
their ancient primacy.** The new generation of voters gave alle- 
giance to the political faith of their newly converted parents, the 
Republican doctrine of protection kept these children in the new 
faith in line and a wholesale party shift was accomplished. The 
wonder is that any opposition is left. Sustained, however, by the 
spoils of such cities as New Haven and Waterbury and the occa- 
sional crumbs of patronage vouchsafed by the Republican organiza- 
tion, the party has held together and, when it can pool its strength 
as in a state-wide election, it regularly casts from thirty to forty per 
cent of the vote. But as an instrument of criticism in state affairs it 
has long since ceased to be effective. In the state election of 1926 


the party cast almost exactly one-third of the entire vote. This 
should have entitled it to about 87 seats in the House and 12 in the 
Senate. In fact it gained but 25 seats in the House of 262 members 
and one of the 35 seats in the Senate. This is not far from the normal 
situation in the legislature in recent years.”* It would take political 
genius of a high order to make such tiny minorities effective as 
critics of the party in power.” 


* Certainly the make-up of the two parties in Connecticut would seem to justify 
Professor Giddings’ assertion that “the strength of Democracy is in numbers. Its 
weakness is the disparity of its constituent classes—the extremes of culture and social 
position. The strength of Republicanism is the solid class-feeling of the commercial, 
capital-accumulating, middle rank of the population.” Principles of Sociology, pp. 
183-84. 

* At the election of 1928 the party gained 43 seats in the House and 13 in the 
Senate. 

* The present condition of the Democratic party in the state is outlined in the 
writer’s article, “The Democratic Party in Connecticut,” National Municipal Review, 
XVII, 451-55 (August, 1928). See also an excellent editorial, “Republican Connecti- 
cut,” Hartford Times, September 19, 1928, p. 10. 
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With the fading away of the influence of the minority in state 
affairs there has proceeded also the falling away of newspaper sup- 
port. Time was when a newspaper espousing Democratic doctrine 
could number its “constant readers” by the thousands and show a 
favorable balance in the business office. Today the urban press is 
mostly Republican and the country press emphatically so.** Gener- 
ally speaking the newspapers in the smaller town and open country 
are lamentably weak in dealing with political and governmental 
news.” Since these are the newspapers which reach the rural sec- 
tions of the state their influence in perpetuating the traditional Re- 
publican points of view cannot be overestimated. 

If the assumption is a valid one that legislative bodies are prop- 
erly organs of criticism as well as makers of statutes, the disappear- 
ance of an opposition press is a matter for regret on public as well 
as on partisan grounds alone. Observation would seem to bear out 
the belief that one result has been to make prejudice, misinforma- 
tion, and mere complacency rather than public opinion the arbiter 
of politics in the state.*° The absence of an effective press has 
brought about a situation in which the legislative minority finds no 
sympathetic response among the natural molders of public thought. 
For example the “‘boss,”’ besides being national committeeman, and 
chairman and presumably treasurer of the Republican State Cen- 
tral Committee, is also one of the power magnates associated with 
the so-called “Northeastern” group of utilities. The companies 

* The chief newspapers of Democratic leaning are the Hartford Times, the Wa- 
terbury Democrat and the New Haven Journal-Courier. These are all dailies. There 
are but two weekly newspapers calling themselves Democratic. Many of the news- 
papers listed in the State Register and Manual as independent are “indepindint” in 
the sense of Mr. Dooley’s famous classification of the press. East of the Connecticut 
River, there is no Democratic newspaper. Even the Republican press, however, is not 
always silent in the face of machine domination. This was particularly evident when 
the Republican delegation to the Kansas City convention in 1928 persisted in sup- 
porting President Coolidge for a renomination after he had definitely taken himself 
out of the race. See comment in the Hartford Courant, June 19; Waterbury American, 
June 20; Middletown Press, June 16; Putnam Patriot, June 14; Windham County 
Transcript, June 21. 


* See M. M. Willey, The Country Newspaper, pp. 113-14. This study is based 
upon a careful examination of the 35 weekly and semi-weekly newspapers published 
in the state. 

*” The point here raised is well discussed in Giddings, Principles of Sociology, pp. 
133-35; C. A. Ellwood, Sociology in Its Psychological Aspects, pp. 334-40. 
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under the direct or indirect control of the “boss” and his business 
associates furnish electric power to about eighty per cent of the 
state. A move on the part of the minority at the session of the legis- 
lature in 1927 for an official survey of the entire power situation in 
the state was of course smothered in committee, but so poorly was 
the whole matter reported that it is beyond doubt true that the mass 
of the voters have not even a rudimentary notion of the issue in- 
volved. The same thing may be said of the “pay-as-you-go”’ policy 
of the state. Much is made by the majority party of the fact that 
the state, without incurring a debt, has constructed an adequate 
highway sysem and maintained the public institutions on a high 
plane of efficiency. To the detached observer the state would seem 
to be well administered, but sceptical critics talk ominously of over- 
crowded hospitals, an inadequate recreation program and a growing 
bureaucracy. The machine is so firmly intrenched, however, that it 
is impossible to get at the facts through the usual channels of legis- 
lative investigation and there are no responsible unofficial agencies 
interested in letting in the light.** In view of such facts it is not go- 
ing too far to say that real party government, based upon contact 
between the administration and its natural and responsible critics, 
has ceased to exist. Exclusion from power for a generation has de- 
prived the Democrats as a party of the services of their ablest lead- 
ers; its position as a responsible critic and an alternate governing 
power has been weakened by the necessity of recruiting its new 
membership almost entirely from among the so-called lower or- 
ders.*? 

Finally, the system flourishes because its methods and its lead- 
ership coincide with principal interests and attitudes of the ma- 


* Such criticism as exists has nevertheless brought about certain administrative 
reforms in the direction of greater centralization of financial control. See the writer’s 
brief note, “Connecticut Consolidates State Financial Control,” National Municipal 
Review, XVII, 265-67. This change was generally interpreted as an attempt to secure 
such savings in state administration as would make unnecessary the abandonment of 
the pay-as-you-go policy, so valuable a talking point in the rural seats of Republican 
strength. 


“A Democratic town chairman of the writer’s acquaintance recently said: 
“There are about a thousand Italians and about two hundred and fifty Poles in this 
town; we’ve got to get ’em and keep ’em with us, for there’s no hope of winning mem- 
bers among the Yankees.” 
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jority of citizens of the state. The major preoccupation of the people 
of the state continues to be what it was in the days of the Yankee 
peddler—business. Successful business men enjoy, if possible, an 
even greater prestige than elsewhere. As far back as any now living 
can remember the business interests of the state and the govern- 
ment of the state have been largely identical. During the eighties 
and nineties of the last century the policy of the state was dominated 
by the powerful insurance and railroad lobbies. These interests 
have given way to what is apparently a new lobby of the power inter- 
ests.°*° To the average country banker, business man or lawyer- 
business man—and local leadership is largely in such men—the pre- 
eminent business success of the present “boss” is the clearest kind 
of evidence of his ability to rule. The latter’s position is made still 
more impregnable by the fact that his personal character is beyond 
reproach and the administration which he directs has been distin- 
guished.on the whole by its enlightenment and its freedom from 
scandals. In short the “boss” and his system are indued with the 
protective coloring of the environment in which they operate. The 
“boss” himself hails from a tiny hamlet in the most Yankee portion 
of the state, Litchfield County; he understands the language and 
the point of view of his neighbors and wins their steady allegiance 
because they have a fellow-feeling for him personally and because 
his own success in practical affairs is the sort of success which each 
secretly hopes to attain.** It is undoubtedly true that a reform of 
the “rotten borough” system would change the basis of political 
power and render precarious the position of the present system. 
Whether it would lead merely to the enthronement of a different 
“boss” is a matter which cannot be discussed here. 


* For brief sketches of the interrelations of business and government in the state 
see: Don C. Seitz, “Connecticut; a Nation in Miniature,” Nation, LXVI, 462; New- 
man Smyth, “Political Corruption in Connecticut,” Outlook, LXXIX, 694; H. E. 
Deming, “Town Rule in Connecticut,” Political Science Quarterly, IV, 427-28. 


* Mr. Roraback was born in Sheffield, Massachusetts, but has spent his mature 
years in the town of Canaan, in northwestern Connecticut, only recently establishing 
his residence in Hartford. Several members of his family have been active in state and 
local politics, an elder brother having been an able member of the Supreme Court of 
Errors. A nephew is at present a prominent Congregational clergyman. 
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EFFICIENCY OF MENTAL WORK BY 
CONSULTING PAIRS 
JOHN C. ALMACK 
Stanford University 
and 
JAMES F. BURSCH 
Sacramento 
ABSTRACT 


The specific question involved in this discussion is “Are two heads better than 
one?” Experimental work indicates greater efficiency on the part of subject in the 3 
presence of others, but has usually shown but little value in consultation. To answer 
the question an experiment was conducted which consisted essentially in (1) measur- 
ing the mental efficiency of individuals working alone, and (2) measuring the efficiency 
of pairs of the same subjects working together on tasks of commensurate difficulty 
with the previously performed individual tasks. The results show, with one exception, 
superiority of the consulting pairs, in certain experiments and with certain pairs repre- 
senting a superiority of thirty per cent. Account was taken of the intelligence factor 
in each case. The results indicate subjects superior in intelligence profit through con- b 
sultation with inferior, and vice versa. The experiments covered six types of mate- 
rials: line judging, cross-word puzzle solving, synthetic thinking or line arrangement, 
intelligence tests, achievement tests, and administrative planning. 


In 1925, in an article in the American Journal of Sociology, one 
of the writers advanced the theory that “‘out of the concert of sev- 
eral minds may eventuate a product superior to the product result- i: 
ing from the effort of any one of the group working in isolation. 
Moreover, the contention is that a mediocre or inferior person may 
make a unique contribution to the solution of a problem that baffles 
the best minds. A combination of the average may give us an intel- 
ligence superior to that of the individual who ranks high on the in- 
telligence scale.” 

The experimental work that has been done in this field is lim- 
ited. Such studies as have been made have dealt largely with the 
factor, “presence of others,” either engaged in the same activity as 
the subject or acting as observers. In only one case was the factor of 
consultation over a common problem the method employed.’ Using 
1,312 college students as subjects, South tested their efficiency in 
judging emotions from photographs, solving multiple choice prob- . 
lems, solving bridge problems, and judging English compositions, . 


*Earl Bennett South, “Some Psychological Aspects of Committee Work,” in 
Journal of Applied Psychology, XI (1927), 348-68, 437-64. 
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in committees of three and six. In general, he concludes that non- 
controversial problems can be handled better by smaller groups, the 
committee comprised of members of one sex is more effective, a time 
limit is desirable, and the intelligence factor is not significant. 

Before turning to our own experiments, we wish to give a brief 
review of the work done to test the effect of the presence of the group 
on performance. The pioneer study was made by Triplett (1897), 
who investigated the effect of the presence of others on speed of sub- 
jects turning fishing reels. A few years later (1903) Meyer under- 
took to compare the results of similar school assignments done at 
school in the presence of the class with work done alone at home. 
Both of these investigators report better records under group con- 
ditions. In Meyer’s experiment the superiority of the group method 
amounted to thirty per cent. The studies of Schmidt and Meumann 
in 1904 confirmed this conclusion. 

The next investigations were made by Moede in Germany in 
1913. He experimented with a variety of functions such as con- 
comitant motor movements, keenness of perception, sensitivity to 
pain, strength and duration of will impulses, and span and duration 
of attention. In general, the greater gain was made in groups. The 
single exception of note was in the attention experiment, in which 
the subjects wrote down series of from five to ten numbers repeated 
at the rate of one a second by the experimenter. The average total 
score made in the individual work was 28; in the group work 27.1. 
This is not a significant difference. 

Moede makes prominent the point that, when the scores are 
arranged in rank order by subjects on initial and final tests, the sub- 
jects superior in intelligence show a loss, the inferior show a gain. 
He concludes that inferior subjects profit most by working under 
group conditions. 

This conclusion does not necessarily follow. The method of 
comparison exaggerates differences and fails to take account of re- 
gression. The change in position of individuals marked superior on 
the initial test is simply due to unreliability of the tests. Had a true 
measure been obtained, the results would have been different. The 
writers feel that Moede’s work is suggestive rather than final; a dif- 
ferent method of statistical treatment is necessary before an expres- 
sion can be made of the reliability of the results. 
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The outstanding work in this country has been performed by 
Professor F. H. Allport, who studied attention, association, judg- 
ment, and argument. In the attention experiment, the results agree 
substantially with Moede’s. In the association experiment, the sub- 
jects did better under group conditions. The most striking fact in 
the judgment experiment was that groups shunned the extremes. 
In framing arguments, the better records were made under individ- 
ual conditions. The conclusions may be conveniently summarized 
as follows: 

1. Quantitatively, results are improved by the presence of the 

group. 

. Quality in association is not improved. 

. Improvement varies inversely with the original ability of the 
subjects. The good minds profit least; the poor minds most. 

. Individual differences tend to be reduced in the presence of 
the group. 

. Associations are changed toward the practical “extrovert” 
type. 

The new data to be reported deal with the effect of consultation 
upon the mental work of pairs. The experiments were performed 
last year. Two groups of subjects were used: students at Stanford 
University, and students at State Teachers College, San Jose, Cali- 
fornia. The total number participating was approximately 200. A 
total of six experiments was performed: namely, line judging, cross- 
word puzzle solving, synthetic thinking or line arrangement, intel- 
ligence tests, achievement tests, and administrative planning. 

In the line-judging experiment after preliminary work with 26 
subjects at Stanford, a final experiment was performed with 40 sub- 
jects at San Jose. Ten lines varying in length from 1 cm. to 12 cm. 
were placed horizontally on the blackboard in a row in order of in- 
creasing length from left to right. On the same blackboard, near at 
hand were placed standards: a line 1 cm. in length and a line 12 cm. 
in length. To neutralize the practice effects, half of the subjects 
worked in pairs first and individually afterwards, while the other 
half reversed this order. The judgments were recorded in numerical 
terms, the answers being numbered to correspond to the number 
given the particular line as written on the blackboard. 

The directions given in pairing were very simple. Just before 
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work began the experimenter said: ‘Select some one to work with 
you. Consult together freely, and let your recorded judgment rep- 
resent the best judgment of both.” Pairing was done quickly and 
without confusion. Seating was arranged so that one group at work 
did not interfere with another. 

In treating results, account was taken of the per cent of error in 
judging when working alone, per cent of error working in pairs, and 
the difference between these measures. The usual measures of cen- 
tral tendency, variability, and correlation were calculated. The 
findings show that in line judging there are no significant differences 
between individuals and pairs. There is no significant correlation 
between ability to judge independently and in consultation. The 
performance of pairs composed of individuals of equal ability is like 
and equal to the performance of pairs composed of individuals of 
unequal ability. 

Three correlation coefficients deserve mention. That between 
the best individual score and the pair score was .340-+-.143; be- 
tween the poorest individual score and the pair score was .360-++-.141; 
between the average of the individual scores and the pair score was 
.410+.135. Since the pair score is related about equally to the 
scores of both the high and the low individual making up the pair, 
it can hardly be said that one imitated the other or accepted his 
judgment. The fact that the relationship is somewhat higher be- 
tween the average of the two individual scores and the pair score 
carries the suggestion that some compromise results in line judg- 
ing. That there is some integration is shown by the fact that sev- 
en of the pairs made higher scores than were made by the high- 
est individual of each pair working alone. A low negative correla- 
tion was found between the error score of partners indicating that 
whatever the basis of scoring was, it did not result in getting to- 
gether individuals of equal line judging ability. 

In the second experiment a cross-word puzzle was used because 
it seems to require “fertility of suggestion.” The puzzle selected had 
never been seen by the subjects, was of sufficient difficulty to test 
college students, and its difficulty was not due chiefly to obscurity. 
Copies of the puzzle were prepared and placed in the hands of the 
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subjects, a time allowance of 20 minutes being set (after trial with 
experienced puzzle-solvers). Since there was no equivalent form of 
this puzzle available, two equivalent groups were formed, taking 
account of intelligence, maturity, previous education, sex, and ex- 
perience with cross-word puzzles. Directions for pairing were the 
same as those given in the line-judging experiment. In addition, the 
experimenter stated: “Each item is to be attempted by both part- 
ners simultaneously. Discuss each item freely and do not hesitate 
to make suggestions to your partner. The best penman should re- 
cord the answers.” 

A point was allowed for each word in scoring. The greatest 
number of points that might be made was 62; thirty-two from words 
running across the page, and thirty from words running up and 
down the page. 

The results show that the pairs had the advantage of 8.76 words 
in the mean score (Standard Error, 2.46). This difference in favor 
of the pairs appears to be significant. 

The greatest problem was to compute the reliability of the puz- 
zle. Since an equivalent form was out of the question, the only 
thing to do was to compare halves of the same test. The division 
could not be made on the basis of odd and even numbered items, 
since the form of the cross-word puzzle is such that there is a carry- 
over from the solution of one word to the next; that is, groups of 
words close together and intentionally related do not constitute dis- 
crete items. Solving for one word partly solves for another. 

The solution adopted was to divide the puzzle into unrelated 
halves by combining the upper left hand quarter with the lower 
right hand quarter; the upper right hand quarter with the lower 
left hand quarter. The reliability of the half form was calculated in 
the usual way by applying Pearson and Spearman formulas. 

The values found were as follows: 

1. r of half form against half form—.798+.027. 
2. Prophecy r of test against equivalent form—.887. 


Garrett sets .80 as a usable standard of reliability provided the 
population studied is homogeneous in respect to age. With a more 
adequate sampling of talent, the reliability would have been higher, 
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but with conditions as they were, it seems high enough to warrant 
conclusions. For a twenty minute test and a population of 83 indi- 
viduals, the cross-word puzzle measures something quite consist- 
ently. 

What it measures is another question. Using the Pearson Prod- 
ucts-Moment formula, a correlation of .637--.046 was found with 
the Thorndike mental ability examination. Evidently there is con- 
siderable in common between the mental functions required by the 
two tests. The average Thorndike score of each pair and the aver- 
age puzzle score correlated slightly higher: namely .663 +.058. 

The results were further analyzed to see how much potential 
help* each member of a pair might have given, how much actually 
was given, and how much might have been given had the pairing 
been on a different basis. Pairing the papers on the basis of chance 
Thorndike scores, it was found that the average potential help score 
was 4.07. On the basis of equal Thorndike scores, the potential 
help score was 4.56, on the basis of equal puzzle scores the potential 
help score was 7.31. This indicates that had the puzzle-solving abil- 
ity of each subject been known, and the pairs made up of individuals 
as nearly equal in ability as possible, the total gain by the pairs 
would have been greater. 


* By “Potential Help Score” is meant the number of points by which the better 
score of any two would be increased by adding to it any correct answers on the other 
paper which it does not have, This is of course equivalent to adding to the poorer 
paper of any two the correct answers on the better paper which it does not have. 

To find the potential help score all of the errors on one paper were checked and 
then the other paper was matched with it to see how many of the points missed on the 
first were not missed on the second. These constitute the unique contribution made 
by the second. If the scores made by the individuals of each pair were unequal, the 
errors on the better paper were checked, and the potential help of the pair found by 
counting the number of incorrectly answered items on the better paper which were 
correctly answered on the poorer paper. In other words, regardless of the disparity 
of scores, the potential help is regarded as the theoretical amount the better perform- 
ance could be improved by consultation with the chosen partner. This may be illus- 
trated as follows: 

Let A be the better paper 

Let there be 100 items in the test 

Assume 8o are correct 

The 100-80 = 20 errors 

Assume of these 20 errors, 10 are correctly answered on paper B 

The potential help B could give A is to. 
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The items were also arranged on a scale in order of difficulty, 
and the percentage of individuals and pairs solving each item was 
computed. The data reveal there is a constant and marked increase 
in the advantage of the pairs as the items become more difficult. 

The third experiment was with line arrangement, using the 
equivalent-group plan. Fifty-one individuals and fifty-five pairs 
were used. A mimeographed sheet was handed to each subject and 
to each pair. On the sheet were two lines of equal length and one 
line half as long as either of the other two. The problem was to de- 
termine the number of different combinations that could be made 
by using the three lines in each figure, the long lines touching in 
each, one long line always horizontal, and the lines joined only at 
their ends or middles, and always at right angles. The correct an- 
swer is 108. There was no time limit, instructions being to continue 
until the work was finished. A record was kept, however, of the time 
required by each individual and each pair. 

The mean number of figures given is 14 more for the pairs; the 
time given is on the average 8 minutes and 18 seconds less. Correct 
answers were turned in by eight individuals and eight pairs. Three 
of the individuals and three of the pairs were below the Thorndike 
norm. The correlation between scores on this test and scores on the 
Thorndike mental ability test was only .125+.093, and when the 
correct scores were thrown out this was reduced to .032+.103. The 
presumption is that a high score which is not the correct answer is 
little better than a low score. The correlation between the time fac- 
tor and Thorndike scores was .260-+.008, the individuals and pairs 
making higher scores taking somewhat longer time. The pairs were 
more cautious in assuming all possibilities were exhausted; beyond 
this, their advantage is slight. 

Space does not permit more than a summary of the other ex- 
periments. In the mental test experiment, the Otis Self-Administer- 
ing Forms A and B were used. The mean score of the individuals 
was 44.91; of the pairs 54.72, the latter excelling by 9.81 points. 
The results do not agree with Moede’s findings, for in our study the 
superior profit most by consultation. The pairs also succeeded bet- 
ter with the more difficult items. The best working arrangement was 
found with pairs composed of individuals of equal ability, and the 
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gain increases slightly with superior pairs. (Superior in the sense of 
higher intelligence scores. ) 

On both subject matter tests and planning efficiency, a supe- 
riority was found for pairs. Gain did not seem to increase, however, 
as mental ability increased. The pair advantage increased with the 
difficulty of the items as in the cross-word puzzle test and in the 
mental test. Homogeneity is positively related to gain in subject 
matter and in planning. 

An interesting incidental point appeared: namely, that similar 
intelligence and ability in the function being studied was not the 
basis for the choice of partners. This finding is contrary to earlier 
studies made by one of the writers who obtained the expressed pref- 
erences of pupils. Reflection as to whom one would like to work 
with is different from actually making an immediate choice from 
the persons in the class. Had the subjects been permitted to choose 
a work partner after reflection, the indications are the pair scores 
would have been higher than they were. 

In the more general tests used in this investigation (cross-word 
puzzle, and mental tests) the actual gain of the pairs is greater than 
the theoretically expected gain. This indicates some combination 
activity in which smaller units of information than those found on 
the tests are integrated. It is also seen that inferior individuals did 
in fact make unique contributions, and that a combination of two 
average minds did result in a product superior to that of the best 
intelligence. 

The findings differ in two important respects from those which 
deal with the effect of the presence of the group. In these studies, it 
will be recalled, there was reported a tendency for the more com- 
petent intellectually to do less efficient work. It will also be recalled 
that where there was a group advantage it was inversely propor- 
tional to the ability of the individual. This study finds that there is 
an increase in the quality and the quantity of work done by consult- 
ing pairs. This study finds there is a negative correlation between 
original individual ability and gain from consultation. The earlier 
studies are not invalidated as a consequence, because the essential 
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factors differ. Both may be right, but if so, we can claim so much 
more merit in consultation. 

Further investigations should be made. Among these, one 
should take up the influence of intelligence upon the choice of work- 
ing associates. Another should deal with the individual versus pairs, 
the pairs being formed (1) on the basis of equal intelligence, and 
(2) on the basis of marked difference in intelligence. A third prob- 
lem is to find results when the size of the group is increased to three, 
four, etc. The social implications of such investigations are very 
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WYOMING AND THE WESTWARD MOVEMENT 


NATAL STATISTICS AT THE UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING 


WILSON O. CLOUGH 
University of Wyoming 


ABSTRACT 


Natal statistics collected from 680 unselected students at the University of Wy- 
oming show how recent, and even present, is the westward shift of population. It may 
be stated as approximately true that of every 100 students in residence at the state 
university, 85 give Wyoming residence, 48 were born in the state, 12 or 13 of their 200 
parents were born in Wyoming, and but 2 out of every 1,000 grandparents. Wyoming 
the last frontier —It may further be said as a broad generalization that the parents of 
native Wyoming students were themselves born most often in the Middle West from 
Iltinois to Nebraska, and the grandparents of these same students in the Atlantic 
Coast states or in Europe. Wyoming is thus seen to be not yet far removed irom a 
frontier condition of an adult population which is not native born. 


Though the American frontier line officially disappeared in 
1890, read out of existence by the superintendent of census reports, 
the westward movement continued and still continues to affect pop- 
ulation statistics, as any comparative study of the tables for western 


and eastern states will make clear. While the major population 
groups of an Atlantic Coast state will be the native stock, and the 
first to third generation foreign born, the Rocky Mountain states in 
particular will show a large third group, native-born Americans who 
have migrated westward and are not native to the state of their resi- 
dence. A further broad generalization may be made to the effect 
that of the population in the general Rocky Mountain area, those 
under middle age were born in the state or in adjacent states to the 
east; those past middle age, and the parents of the present popula- 
tion in general, were born in the Middle West and the Mississippi 
Valley area; and their parents, in turn, hailed from the states im- 
mediately west of the Appalachian range, the Atlantic Coast states, 
or from Europe. In other words, the last three or four generations 
traced back from the present inhabitants of our newer western 
states will exhibit the westward shift of population to a degree im- 
possible in our older eastern states. 

These generalizations, of course, are far from novel. Yet under- 
graduate students in these same western states, who are themselves 
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a product of such movement, need to be reminded of the facts in the 
course of their study of American history or American literature, so 
strangely unaware do they often seem of the recentness of their 
environment, and so unaccustomed to seeing all about them the evi- 
dences of the American pageant. It was such an attempt to produce 
first-hand evidence for a class in American Literature that led to the 
present analysis of the birthplace statistics for 680 unselected stu- 
dents of the University of Wyoming, an institution which draws 


TABLE I 
BIRTHPLACES OF 680 STUDENTS OF THE UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING, THEIR 
PARENTS (1360), AND GRANDPARENTS (2720); WITH PERCENTAGES 


(Figures in parentheses in col. 4 indicate total student body giving 
residence in area indicated, for fall of 1928) 


PeRcenTAGEs OF 


No. oF No. or 
STUDENTS PARENTS 
Students Parents 


Wyoming....... : 86 47 06.3 


972 51. 71 
(13. 


or. 
(00. 


T5 


1,360 


largely from frontier stock. The writer was generously assisted in 
the tabulation by two students of the class, Miss Olive Keener and 
Miss Geraldine Truitt. 

The accompanying tables, diagrams, and statistics, mostly self- 
explanatory, are based on information furnished by 680 non-select- 
ed students of all classes and colleges of the University of Wyoming. 
The total registration (resident) for the fall of 1928 was toward 
1,200, so that slightly over half of the student population is here 
represented. 

The University of Wyoming is the state university, coeduca- 
tional, and the only collegiate institution in the state, the various 


BIRTHPLACE 
| Grand- 
00.1 
5 | 37.8 
| | I) 
| 
Not known ° 465 00.0 | 17.1 
Total 680 2,720 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 
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colleges—liberal arts, engineering, agriculture, law, and education 
—being on the one campus. The registrar’s figures show that 
around 55 per cent of the high-school students of the state who go 
to college go to their own state university. Registration records for 
the fall of 1928 also showed 86.3 per cent of the student body giving 


Students Parents Grandparents DR 


Birthplace 


Wyoming 


Unknown* 


* Judging by the other data given, the proportions of distribution between foreign and native born 
for those whose birthplaces are not known would be about the same as for the rest. 


Fic. 1.—Graphic illustration of Table I, based on percentages of birthplace 
groupings. 
Wyoming as the state of residence. A few of these are no doubt resi- 
dent only for the college course, but the evidence is that at least 
four-fifths of the students are Wyoming residents, coming from 
every county of the state and most of the high schools. Of the re- 
maining 13.7 per cent, Colorado and Nebraska furnish the majority, 
followed by Illinois, South Dakota, Iowa, Kansas, Utah, Missouri, 
and Texas, less than 2.5 per cent being resident out of the West and 
Middle West. Parents of Wyoming students are found in all the 
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major occupational groupings—stock-raising, agriculture, mining, 
oil producing, and the like, as well as the usual urban occupations. 
These are facts on the general student body of the institution which 
would seem to make it fair to assume that the student body is an ap- 
proximate cross-section of the total population of the state, and ad- 
jacent states. 

A visitor from one of the older eastern campuses might notice 
that Asiatic, Semitic, and Slavic faces seemed less numerous at 
Wyoming, as well as those of markedly foreign students in general; 
otherwise, he would have no occasion to think himself on other than 
a representative American campus. It will be noted, indeed, that 
98.4 per cent of the students analyzed are American born. Yet these 
students are either newcomers themselves or sons and daughters of 
newcomers to the state of Wyoming. 

Nowhere is this shift of population more strikingly shown than 
in the group giving its birthplace as Wyoming. Though 86.3 per 
cent of the total student body give the state as their residence, only 
47.4 per cent of the group studied give Wyoming as their native 
state. Of their parents, but 6.3 per cent were born in Wyoming, and 
but 3 out of a grand total of 2,720 grandparents. In other terms, out 
of every 100 students at the University of Wyoming the chances are 
approximately that 80-85 will give state residence, that 45-50 were 
born in the state, that 12 or 13 of their 200 parents were born in the 
state, and that but 1 grandparent in 1,000 was born in the state of 
Wyoming. These figures probably are roughly true for the popula- 
tion of the state at large. It follows, then, that the first generation of 
pioneer settlers in this area are still well represented in the popula- 
tion—as is, indeed, the fact, for a very small percentage of the popu- 
lation past fifty years of age was born in the state. 

A further glance at Table II and the accompanying Figure 2 
will bear out still more strikingly the general statements of the open- 
ing paragraph of this paper. Here it is evident that while the stu- 
dents themselves come from the Rocky Mountain region and the 
states immediately east, their parents were born not so much in the 
western states as in the middle western and Mississippi Valley 
states; and their grandparents, in turn, were born east of the Mis- 
sissippi, and especially in the Atlantic Coast states and in foreign 
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countries. Were a graph made reading from left to right from Wyo- 
ming to Europe, with curves representing the three generations, the 
student curve would be high on the left, the parent curve high in the 
center, and the grandparent curve high on the right. 


TABLE II 
DISTRIBUTION OF BIRTHPLACES IN THE UNITED STATES, SHOWING THE 
WESTWARD MOVEMENT; FoREIGN BIRTHPLACES OMITTED 


(Figures in parentheses in col. 4 indicate total student body giving 
residence in area indicated, for fall of 1928) 


PERCENTAGES IN AMERICAN-BORN 
GROUPINGS 


BIRTHPLACE* 


No. oF 
STUDENTS 


No. or 
PARENTS 


No. oF 
GRAND- 
PARENTS 


Students 


Parents 


parents 


Grand- 


. Atlantic Coast 
states 


366 


02.4 
(or .o) 


39-5 


. From Appalach- 
ians to Missis- 

ippi 05.5 

(or. 

. West of Missis- 
sippi to Rocky 
Mountain states 


. Rocky Moun- 
tain and far 


western states. 19.1 


(Wyoming alone)... 322 86 06.3 


(Not in totals) 


Total (I-IV)... 


100.0 


100.0 


665 1,035 927 


* Birthplaces given merely as U.S. are not included here. This accounts for the slight variation in 
figures from those of Table 1. 


It is probable that the University of Wyoming is almost un- 
paralleled in this respect, though similar figures would be found for 
the universities of other Rocky Mountain states, especially th: <e of 
Montana, Colorado, New Mexico, and Arizona, and possibly a few 
others, as well as sections of other states of the west. The Pacific 
Coast states and Utah have been longer settled, and certainly pos- 
sess a larger native population (in percentages) than Wyoming. 
The same would, of course, be increasingly true as one went east- 
ward. There would be other variations in other Rocky Mountain 


| 
; 
16 117 | II .3 
II 
22.8 33.1 
) 
Ill 
46.8 21.9 
(06.0) 
05-5 
oo 
(86.3) 
100.0 | — — 
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states, owing to the tendency of our population to move westward 
in parallel lines, or in belts which spread fanwise north and south of 


the line of march. 
Further comment on the tables is hardly needed. Table III in- 
dicates that the predominance of Northern European stock is hard- 


Students a Parents ih Grandparents WS 


Birthplace 


. Atlantic Coast states 


MBC6—B—KWW,WW 


. From Atlantic Coast 
states to the Missis- | | | | | 


WGK 


WWW 


’. Rocky Mountain and 
far western states* 


* The exception in Group IV is Utah, where 46 parents and 24 grandparents are listed to 9 students 
Early Mormon settlement, of course, accounts for the difference. 


Fic. 2.—Graphic illustration of the westward movement by generations as shown 
by birthplaces in the U.S. (based on percentages of Table IT). 


ly threatened in Wyoming student groups (though other national 
groups may not be fairly represented in the university population). 
It is of course to be regretted that these figures do not tabulate the 
entire student body at Wyoming. 

The analysis originally separated male and female students, as 
well as listing separately birthplaces of fathers and mothers. But 
differences were not significant, and did not justify complicating the 
tables further. The same is true of some other data, which bore no 
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TABLE III 


RANK OF STATES OR COUNTRIES WuHiIcH LEAD AS BIRTHPLACES OF 
STUDENTS, PARENTS, AND GRANDPARENTS 


(Figures in parentheses in student column indicate number in total 
student body giving residence in area indicated, fall of 1928) 
Students (680) Parents (1,360) Grandparents (2,720) 
Wyoming.. 322 (1,017) ITowa............. Not known 
Nebraska... 74 ( England 


Colorado... 42 ( Germany......... 


Scotland. . 

Missouri... Pennsylvania..... 
Illinois... . i Sweden. ......... 
S. Dakota. arr Illinois 
Oklahoma . Denmark 
California . 

Pennsylvania..... 

Indiana Virginia 
Missouri......... 
N. Dakota 
Washington 


Michigan 
Colorado 


U.S. (so given).... 

Kentucky Michigan......... 

S. Dakota Massachusetts... . 
Wisconsin 
Nebraska 
Finland 


S. Carolina 
Switzerland....... 
New Jersey 


Vermont 
Maryland........ 


814 

249 
| 138 
133 
104 
I02 
08 
80 
84 
73 
70 
68 
54 
47 
4! 
Minnesota........ 23 Austria........... 28 
28 
27 
26 
24 
23 
21 
18 
12 
10 
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observable relation to the student’s racial origin or the college in 
which he was enrolled. It is possible that a complete analysis of the 
student body, considering collegiate groups, parental occupation, 
and the like, especially if carried out over a period of years and cor- 
related with the student’s college record, would yie!2 some interest- 
ing comparative data. So ambitious an undertaking, however, is 
beyond the present analysis, which is satisfied to demonstrate how 
recent is the westward movement, how close we still are to the 
frontier and the frontiersmen, and how accessible are the facts for 
the western student. 


THE NEXT ISSUE OF THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
SOCIOLOGY 


The special issue on “Social Changes in 1929” will appear in May of 
this year. The articles to appear in the special number include: 


Population 

Natural Resources 
Inventions and Discoveries 
Foreign Policy 

Production 

Labor 

Wages 

Employment 

Labor Legislation 

Social Legislation 

Public Health and Medicine 
Communication 

Group and Community Organization 
Rural Life 

The Family 

Crime 

Religion 

Race 

Education 

Government 

Children 

The Changing Status of Women 


NEWS AND NOTES 


Notes of interest to readers of the Journal should be in the hands of the editor of 
“News and Notes” not later than the first of the month preceding publication. 


The American Sociological Society.—The twenty-fourth annual meet- 
ing of the American Sociological Society was held in Washington, Decem- 
ber 27-30. The attendance was as large as, if not larger than, in other 
years, members being present from all sections of the United States, from 
Maine to California and Minnesota to Louisiana. 

Special features of the program were the three joint sessions with the 
American Statistical Association, the joint session for presidential ad- 
dresses with the statisticians and the economists, and the well-attended 
first open meeting of the new section of the Society on sociology and psy- 
chiatry. 

There was no central topic for the division meetings as in former 
years, but these were individually organized around subjects such as re- 
gionalism, the meaning of measurement in sociology, and outlook for 
population increase. 

Quantitative studies were more numerously represented in all parts 
of the program than in any previous year. The joint sessions of the sociolo- 
gists with the statisticians on progress in the application of statistical 
methods to sociological problems, on studies of personality and social atti- 
tudes, and the luncheon meeting on “Enforcement and Social Effects of 
Prohibition” drew large and interested audiences. 

The section on rural sociology held six meetings. The first, a joint 
session with the American Farm Economic Association on the rural child; 
the second, on rural organization; the third, on research, extension, and 
teaching; the fourth, a dinner given in honor of C. J. Galpin; the fifth, on 
rural government; and the sixth, a symposium by leading rural sociolo- 
gists on “My Philosophy of Rural Life.” 

The section on the sociology of religion and the section on sociology 
and social work followed the plan of having only one paper at a session, with 
both prepared discussion and discussion from the floor. The program of 
the section on the sociology of religion included the social significance of 
the religious census, the réle of mana, magic, and animism in modern reli- 
gion, and the sociological significance of the character-education inquiry. 
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The section on sociology and social work had only one separate meeting, 
which was on the discussion of successful family life, and joined with the 
section on the community in appraising the value of sociological com- 
munity studies to the work of social agencies, with the section on the 
teaching of sociology for a consideration of the relation of the elementary 
sociology courses to social work materials, and with the sections on the 
sociology of religion and the community in an informal discussion led by 
E. C. Lindeman. 

The section on the community, meeting in joint session with the Na- 
tional Community Center Association, held a session on the nature of 
community organization, a session on different situations, and a round 
table on the implications of the regional concept. 

The section on educational sociology in joint session with the Na- 
tional Society for the Study of Educational Sociology had three sessions, 
one on social aspects of high-school, college, and adult education; a sec- 
ond, on educational research and objectives; and a third, on education 
and economics. 

The section on the family devoted its first session to a discussion of 
the family from the standpoint of social work, psychology, psychiatry, 
and sociology; its second meeting to an analysis of individual and group 
relationships in the family and to a consideration of family bereavement 
as a new field for research; and its third session to a presentation of cur- 
rent research on the family. 

The youngest section, sociology and psychiatry, had two sessions de- 
voted to papers by representative psychiatrists on the interrelations of 
constitutional and situational factors in behavior. 

At the business meeting of the Society the reports of representatives 
of the Society to social science organizations and of chairmen of commit- 
tees of the Society indicated the range of the activities carried on between 
annual meetings. The work of the Social Science Research Council was 
reported by Shelby Harrison; the American Council of Learned Societies 
by Stuart Rice; the Dictionary of American Biography and the American 
Year Book by William F. Ogburn. The report of the Committee on Social 
Science Abstracts, made by Ellsworth Faris, stated that its work was now 
complete with the establishment on a firm foundation of the journal Social 
Science Abstracts. It was reported that the first volume of the Encyclo- 
paedia of the Social Sciences would be published in January, 1930. 

At the annual business meeting resolutions were passed in honor of 
Charles Horton Cooley and Leonard T. Hobhouse, which will be printed in 
the Proceedings. The Society voted its unanimous support of the cost-of- 
living study as outlined by the Social Science Research Council, and re- 
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quested that the President of the United States lend his support to the 
project. 

The following officers were elected for 1930: president, Howard W. 
Odum, University of North Carolina; first vice-president, E. H. Suther- 
land, University of Minnesota; second vice-president, Dwight Sanderson, 
Cornell University; newly elected members of the Executive Committee, 
F. Stuart Chapin, University of Minnesota; Mrs. W. F. Dummer, Chica- 
go; secretary-treasurer, E. W. Burgess, University of Chicago; editor of 
the Proceedings and assistant to the secretary, Herbert Blumer, University 
of Chicago. 


Membership of the Society—The new members received into the 
Society since the list published in the November issue of the Journal and 
up to January 15 are as follows: 

Alderton, Walker Moore, 5757 University Ave., Chicago 

Allwordt, Theo E. G., 212 South Front St., Hamilton, Ohio 

Alter, Karl J., 2400 19th St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 

Aronson, Moses J., 1012 E. Adams St., Syracuse, N.Y. 

Babcock, J. O., 150-A, University Quad, Iowa City, Iowa 

Bamberger, Ruth Sylvia, 123 Fremont St., Harrison, N.Y. 

Barnett, James Haywood, 544 S. 42d St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Beers, Howard W., R.F.D. 2, Cayuga, N.Y. 

Belknap, Helen Olive, 118 W. 76th St., New York City 

Bogdansky, Morris S., 3712 W. Roosevelt Rd., Chicago 

Bolon, Marjorie, 521 S. Van Buren St., Iowa City, Iowa 

Bornstein, Bernyce, 3408 E. Ward St., Seattle, Wash. 

Branham, Henrietta S., 889 Parsons St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga. 

Breen, Robert, 1119 E. Fifth St., Peoria, Ill. 

Browning, Mason E., Bates College, Lewiston, Me. 

Brownstein, Mrs. Mona, Sovereign Hotel, Chicago 

Brunder, David K., Logan Hall, University of Pennsylvania, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Bucklin, Harold Stephen, 124 Woodbine St., Providence, R.I. 

Burt, Roy E., 740 Rush St., Chicago 

Cameron, Vivian K., 1016 Ayars Place, Evanston, II. 

Cantor, Nathaniel F., 3425 Main St., Buffalo, N.Y. 

Carlson, Carl W., 4155 Byron St., Chicago 

Channon, Grace, 135 E. 52d St., New York City 

Cole, William E., Department of Rural Education, Ithaca, N.Y. 

Colson, Wright Verne, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Compton, Ross, 1317 Paris Rd., Columbia, Mo. 
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Coney, Robert, 605 North Sheridan Rd., Peoria, Ill. 

Coyle, Charlotte Ann, Delta Zeta House, Evanston, IIl. 

Coyle, Grace, Y.W.C.A., 600 Lexington Ave., New York City 

Critchett, Mary, 717 University Place, Evanston, Ill. 

Davison, Marjorie E., Mary Trowbridge House, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Daykin, Walter L., 212 University Hall, Iowa City, Iowa 

DeCardy, Mrs. Fred, 4443 N. Monticello Ave., Chicago 

Diamond, Hilda Rose, 1952 W. Monroe St., Chicago 

Diller, Anna C., 720 S. Alden St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dollard, John, University of Chicago, Chicago 

Dorn, Harold Fred, 214 Thurston Ave., Ithaca, N.Y. 

Duncan, Charles B., Scarritt College, Nashville, Tenn. 

Durham, Margaret M., 54 Prospect Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Ellis, James Fernando, Jefferson City, Tenn. 

Emerson, Ruth, 950 E. s9th St., Chicago 

Ezekiels, Jeannette, Hotel Roosevelt, Washington, D.C. 

Erdman, C. Pardee, 363 Grove St., Pasadena, Calif. 

Feder, Leah, Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 

Fenlason, Mrs. Anne Ferguson, Richfield Station, Route 1, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Ferguson, Grace Beals, Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 

Finck, Arthur Emil, 118 E. Mentor St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Finnell, Julia Troy, 200 N. Sheridan Rd., Peoria, Til. 

Fulton, Kate, Montevallo, Ala. 

Garman, C. P., 50 W. Third Ave., Columbus, Ohio 

Gardiner, Elizabeth G., 825 Delaware St., S.E., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Gest, Lillian, 650 Hazelhurst Ave., Merion, Pa. 

Good, Delle Louise, 2619 Baird Blvd., Camden, N.J. 

Hadley, Ernest Elvin, 1835 Eye St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 

Hall, John F., 307 Douglas Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 

Hamerschlag, Adele Elsie, 150 Riverside Drive, New York City 

Handsaker, Lois M., Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Harlan, Rolvix, 707 Shepherd St., Richmond, Va. 

Harney, Ruth Elizabeth, 57 Breed St., Lynn, Mass. 

Harrison, Leonard V., 61 Broadway, New York City 

Harrison, Mattie Lou, Canyon, Tex. 

Hawley, Mrs. Edna Tibbits, 901 W. Exposition Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Heckman, A. A., 524 Federal Reserve Bank Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 

Henderson, Donald E. V., P.O. Box 3, New Willard, Tex. 

Hightower, Raymond L., Crozer Seminary, Chester, Pa. 
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Hoehman, Mildred, Clarence Center, New York City 

Hoffland, Laura, 4238 Thackeray Place, Seattle, Wash. 

Hoot, Weldon, Logan Hall, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Howland, Lillian, Merrill, Wis. 

Jann, Marie C., 120 Oak Ave., Ithaca, N.Y. 

Johansen, John, 1312 Vilas Ave., Madison, Wis. 

Johnson, Bertha, 90 North Drive, Buffalo, N.Y. 

Johnson, Mary E., 514 Euclid Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Keith, Helen, 1738 Massachusetts St., Lawrence, Kan. 

Keller, Philip Edward, Brown University, Providence, R.I. 
Kennedy, Eileen M., Connecticut Agricultural College, Storrs, Conn. 
Kilborne, Elizabeth Allen, 910 Fifth Ave., New York City 

Kiser, Clyde Vernon, Columbia University, New York City 
Lanagan, C. A., 11 E. Davenport, Iowa City, Iowa 

Landeling, Conrad Y. Z., University of New Hampshire, Durham, N.H. 
Lash, Frederick M., 835 Fifth St., Camas, Wash. 

Leap, William L., 15th St. and Gordon Ave., University, Va. 
Leonard, Oscar, 711 G St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 

Lieberman, Myer H., Lafayette Apts. 18, Greeley, Colo. 

Lightman, Jacob Ben, 1637 Washington Ave., New York City 
Londen, Doris M., 409 North Dubuque St., Iowa City, Iowa 
Lundblad, Harry W., 7411 Latona Ave., Seattle, Wash. 

Lutz, Mary E., 460 Hawthorn Lane, Winnetka, Ill. 

Lynn, Sybil, 601 W. 174th St., New York City 

McFarland, Annah Mary, Richland, Mo. 

McGuire, Leone H., 710 Riverside Drive, Iowa City, Iowa 

Martin, E. May, 149 N. Farson St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Milholland, John, Main and Church Sts., Oxford, Ohio 
Molnarova, Pavla, 135 E. 52d St., New York City 

Moore, Joseph Ernest, State College, Raleigh, N.C. 

Morgan, Ruth M., 168 Hamlin Rd., Buffalo, N.Y. 

Murchie, R. W., Manitoba Agricultural College, Manitoba, Canada 
Muthard, William, 1125 Oak St., Coatesville, Pa. 

Nelson, Guy R., 1307 Maple Ave., Evanston, Ill. 

Nelson, Margaret M., 1124 Foster St., Evanston, IIl. 

Nickel, George Daniel, 1365 Navarro St., Pasadena, Calif. 
Nicoloff, Assen, 2123 Sherman Ave., Evanston, Ill. 

Notestein, Frank L., 101 Woodruff Ave., New York City 
O’Heeron, J. K., 6503 Aylsworth St., Lincoln, Neb. 

Otsuka, Yoshi, Box 125, Portland, Ore. 
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Parker, Clyde, Dugger, Ind. 

Parmelee, Maurice, 10 Bank St., New York City 

Partridge, Roland E., Durham, N.H. 

Potter, Allen R., 303 N. Naches Ave., Yakima, Wash. 

Pritchard, Katharine, 321 S. Jefferson St., Hastings, Mich. 

Probert, Thomas Irwin, Penn State College, State College, Pa. 

Pruitt, Annie Beckwith, Vanceboro, N.C. 

Quinn, Mrs. H. E., 203 Holden Green, Apt. D., Cambridge, Mass. 

Raymaker, Constance L., 2215 Maple Ave., Evanston, Ill. 

Reede, Edward Hiram, 1029 Vermont Ave., Washington, D.C. 

Rudd, Herbert F., Box 308, Durham, N.H. 

Runk, B. F. Dewees, Zeta Psi House, University, Va. 

Runkle, Dorothy, 637 University Place, Evanston, Il. 

Sanders, Ira E., 421 Broadway, Little Rock, Ark. 

Schmadel, Marion, 312 W. gth St., Cincinnati, Ohio 

Selekman, Ben M., ro N. Russell St., Boston, Mass. 

Shepard, Harriet E., 201 Rose Dispensary Bldg., Terre Haute, Ind. 

Shinozaki, Ernest Shigeho, Crozer Theological Seminary, Chester, Pa. 

Siemens, Lydia Jane, 644 No. Spaulding Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Simmons, Frederick J., Normal School, Keene, N.H. 

Smith, Anne M., 1745 Chicago Ave., Evanston, Ill. 

Smith, Raymond C., Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 

Smith, W. O., 602 Conley, Columbia, Mo. 

Somerville, Clara, Washington Council of Social Agencies, 1418 Eye St., 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 

Spinney, Alice, 849 Ackerman Ave., Syracuse, N.Y. 

Stuckey, Lorin, Tempie University, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Tate, Leland B., News Letter Office, University, Va. 

Teeters, N. K., Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Tenney, Mrs. W. D., Box 2551, Amarillo, Tex. 

Thompson, Mrs. Anna Johnson, 1727 First St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 

Thompson, Clara M., 2025 Eutaw Place, Baltimore, Md. 

Timbers, Mrs. M. B., 176 Mildred St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga. 

Toll, Paul A., Orient, Ohio 

Tollinger, William Preston, Biddle Rd., Paoli, Pa. 

Tozier, Roy B., 510 So. Jehnson St., Iowa City, Iowa 

Trumper, Mrs. Lillian, 5412 Montgomery Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Truxal, Andrew G., Dartmouth College, Hanover, N.H. 

Unger, Rabbi Sidney E., 615 N. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Van Blarcom, Helen, 2202 Oakland Drive, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Walker, William Paul, College Park, Md. 
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Ward, James E., Jr., 1309 Wertland St., Charlottesville, Va. 

Whitridge, H. Revell, 118 S. Barron St., Eaton, Ohio 

Winegar, Bernraine, 1341 W. Campus Rd., Lawrence, Kan. 

Wood, Harriette, 401 Grace-American Bldg., Richmond, Va. 

Wood, Margaret Mary, 932 Johnson Hall, 411 W. 116th St., New York 
City 

Woodard, James W., Logan Hall, University of Pennsylvania, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Woodard, Jewel Alma, Atlanta University, Atlanta, Ga. 

Wooten, Mrs. Mattie Lloyd, Box 332, C.I.A. Station, Denton, Tex. 


American Association for the Advancement of Science and Associated 
Societies—The annual meeting of Section K (social and economic sci- 
ences) of the Association was held in Des Moines, Iowa, December 28-31. 
Unusually interesting joint sessions were held with Section M (engineer- 
ing) and Section A (mathematics). E. B. Reuter, of the American Socio- 
logical Society, read a paper on “Civilization and the Mixture of Races.” 


Biographical Directory of American Scholars.—The compilation of a 
Biographical Directory of American Scholars in the field of the humanistic 
and social sciences, similar to the Biographical Directory of American 
Men of Science, has been undertaken under the editorship of J. McK. 
Cattell. Resolutions indorsing this project have been passed by the Ameri- 
can Council of Learned Societies and the American Association of Univer- 
sity Professors. 


Buffalo Conference on Marriage and the Home.—The Findings Com- 
mittee of the Conference, held under the auspices of the Social Hygiene 
Committee of the Buffalo Council of Churches and the Marriage and 
Home Committee of the Federal Council of Churches of Christ in Ameri- 
ca, submitted the following recommendations: 


An approach to the marriage problem not so much from the point of view 
of emergency measures and legal and ecclesiastical enactments on divorce, but 
rather an educational approach which will prepare people from their very child- 
hood and youth for a successful family life. To this end we urge that a larger 
place be given in the curriculum of our church schools for teaching on marriage 
and the home, and commend the step taken by several of our denominations in 
providing for such instruction in the graded lesson material of religious educa- 
tion. We counsel the ministry of the church to conduct pastoral classes among 
their young people in preparation for home life, and classes for fathers and 
mothers in the field of parental education. We urge likewise a greater personal 
ministry to individuals particularly in extending personal counsel to young 
couples who come to be married, so that hasty and unintelligent marriages may 
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be prevented and well considered marriages encouraged. Since many of our 
pastors feel themselves unprepared for the ministry that they would like to give 
in this direction, we urge upon all our theological seminaries a thorough training 
of the divinity student in relation to this future home ministration, particularly 
in the realm of mental hygiene, family case work and sex instruction. For those 
already in the field, we strongly urge the continuance of social hygiene classes 
and conferences for pastors in order that they may keep in touch with develop- 
ments of family life and prepare themselves for practical instruction in the 
family situation in their parishes. It is to be hoped that ultimately there will be 
established in every city a clinic on marriage and the home, in which there will 
be a staff consisting of a minister of religion, a psychiatrist, a physician, and a 
social worker, who may render aid to any persons who may desire a consulta- 
tion in regard to family plans and problems. Such a clinic should be on a paid, 
full-time basis. Pending such developments, however, voluntary experiments 
‘might well be conducted in this direction, in order that the church might give to 
the home the same expert technical advice in the religious realm that is now 
given to the community by specialists in other realms. 

The Committee consisted of Edwin T. Dahlberg, Alfred S. Priddis, 
Don D. Tullis, A. C. Adams, Mrs. John P. Sala, Rev. John P. Sala, Worth 
M. Tippy, E. R. Groves, B. S. Winchester, Newell W. Edson, and Roy F. 


Woodbury. 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics.—The Division of Farm Popula- 
tion and Rural Life, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, has issued a pre- 
liminary report, Attitudes on Rural Government, by T. B. Manny. 


Cost of medical care -—The National Committee on the Cost of Medi- 
cal Care has issued a report in bulletin form entitled Te First Two Years’ 
W ork of the Committee on the Cost of Medical Care. The report is issued 
from 910 Seventeenth Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 


Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences—The set of fifteen volumes 
will be published at the rate of three a year. The first volume was pub- 
lished January 28, 1930. This is the first comprehensive synthesis of the 
social sciences ever attempted in any language. It provides a complete 
statement of the progress that has been made up to the present time in 
the various fields of anthropology, economics, education, history, law, 
philosophy, political science, psychology, social work, sociology, and sta- 
tistics, in all their social aspects. 

At this time it is perhaps fitting to review the origin and history of this 
project as contained in a prospectus on the Encyclopaedia of the Social 
Sciences recently published by the Macmillan Company: 

After many abortive attempts and premature efforts in codrdinating the 
social sciences, a movement of real vitality was initiated in 1923. In that year 
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Dr. Alexander Goldenweiser and Dr. Howard B. Woolston of the American So- 
ciological Society sponsored a resolution which aimed to induce that associa- 
tion to consider whether the time had not come to attempt some united action 
in this general direction. In the following year, as a result of the efforts of these 
gentlemen and Dr. W. F. Ogburn, six of the other leading learned societies in the 
field of social science appointed committees to consider the suggestions. An 
energetic campaign to enlist the interest of a wide range of scholars was carried 
on by Dr. Goldenweiser. A Joint Committee, consisting of three representatives 
of each committee, held several meetings in 1925. The result of its delibera- 
tions was the recommendation that some comprehensive and unifying publica- 
tion be undertaken. An executive committee, under the chairmanship of Dr. 
Seligman, was appointed to work out the details of such a publication, and after 
much discussion it was resolved to give effect to the ideas of the Joint Commit- 
tee by the launching of an encyclopaedia. 

During the early months of 1926 the project was endorsed by each of the 
codperating societies and was also approved by the Social Science Research 
Council. Dr. Seligman was prevailed upon to act as editor-in-chief, and he de- 
voted the next twelve months to the collection of the necessary funds and the 
elaboration of the plan. In the spring of 1927 these two objectives had been ob- 
tained and in May of that year the Joint Committee was reconvened. At this 
meeting the number of constituent societies was increased to ten so that the 
sponsors of the Encyclopaedia are the following: American Anthropological 
Association, American Association of Social Workers, American Economic As- 
sociation, American Historical Association, American Political Science Associa- 
tion, American Psychological Association, American Sociological Society, 
American Statistical Association, Association of American Law Schools, Na- 
tional Education Association. 

A feature of the Encyclopaedia is the extended introduction which appears 
in the first volume and which covers about 340 pages. This introduction is ar- 
ranged in two main divisions. In the first is a discussion of the meaning of the 
social sciences and a history of their development, arranged according to pe- 
riods. The second division of the introduction is an account of the social sci- 
ences as disciplines, from the point of view of their historical development in 
the various countries of Europe and America. The final volume will contain a 
rigorously selected and annotated bibliography covering the works of primary 
importance in the development of the social sciences. 


The advisory editors include for sociology William F. Ogburn and 
W.I. Thomas. Representatives on the Joint Committee for the American 
Sociological Society are Harry E. Barnes and H. B. Woolston. 


Institute on Rural Sociological Problems and Methods.—The Sec- 
ond Institute was held at Washington, D.C., December 31, 1929, to Janu- 
ary 4, 1930. The sessions consisted of an exposition of two particular out- 
standing projects of each of the three topics, population, standard of living, 
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and rural organization. The Committee to carry out the Institute con- 
sisted of C. J. Galpin, chairman, Dwight Sanderson, and C. C. Taylor. 


International Mental Hygiene Congress——The First International 
Congress on Mental Hygiene will be held in Washington, D.C., May 5—10, 
1930. Practically all aspects of mental hygiene will be covered at the 
Congress. Details of the program have been worked out by a Committee 
of which Dr. Frankwood E. Williams, medical director of the National 
Committee for Mental Hygiene, is chairman, collaborating with corre- 
spondents in many countries. Topics are now ready for publication, and 
are contained in an informing 33-page Preliminary Announcement, ob- 
tainable from headquarters by addressing John R. Shillady, Adminis- 
trative Secretary, 370 Seventh Avenue, New York City. 


The Life and Works of Lester F. Ward.—The Sponsors’ Committee 
for the publication of The American Aristotle: The Life and Works of 
Lester F. Ward invite subscriptions to the two-volume biography of Les- 
ter F. Ward by Samuei Chugerman. The work has an Introduction by 
James Q. Dealey, and is divided into fifteen books as follows: I, The Man; 
II, The Scientist; III, The Philosopher; IV, The Biologist; V, The Psy- 
chologist; VI, The Sociologist; VII, The Social Philosopher; VIII, The 
Collectivist; IX, The Economist; X, The Libertarian; XI, The Feminist; 
XII, The Moralist; XIII, The Rationalist; XIV, The Educationalist; 
XV, The Meliorist; and an Epilogue. Subscriptions at ten dollars may be 
sent to Henry Hetkin, Esq., 32 Court Street, Brooklyn, New York. 


National Conference of Social W ork.—The fifty-seventh annual meet- 
ing of the National Conference of Social Work and Associate Groups will 
take place in Boston, June 6 to 14. More than forty groups in various 
fields of social work will meet at that time. The Conference wiil be form- 
ally opened on the evening of June 8 by a presidential address given by 
Dr. Miriam Van Waters, referee of the Los Angeles Juvenile Court. 

Headquarters will be at the Statler Hotel. Special rates will be offered 
Conference members for round-trip tickets. Hotel reservations should 
be made immediately with J. Paul Foster, 80 Federal Building, Boston. 
Requests for further information may be sent to Howard R. Knight, Gen- 
eral Secretary, National Conference of Social Work, 277 East Long 
Street, Columbus, Ohio. 


National study of social trends —President Hoover has appointed a 
Committee to study significant social changes in American life. This 
Committee is made up as follows: Dr. Wesley C. Mitchell, of Columbia 
University, chairman; Professor Charles E. Merriam, of the University of 
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Chicago; Professor William F. Ogburn, of the University of Chicago; 
Professor Howard W. Odum, of the University of North Carolina; Mr. 
Shelby M. Harrison, of the Russell Sage Foundation. Professor Ogburn 
was appointed director of the investigation, Professor Odum, assistant 
director, and Mr. E. E. Hunt, executive secretary. The study will include 
a description and measurement of the trends of social changes in a fairly 
wide variety of social fields such as population, inventions, communica- 
tion, the family, the church, and so forth. The purpose of the work is 
largely fact-finding, with the idea of uncovering problems that it is feas- 
ible to deal with practically at the present time. The Committee will be 
known as the President’s Research Committee on Social Trends and will 
be expected to furnish information which may be of guidance in policy- 
making to the president. 


Policyholders Service Bureau.—This Bureau of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company has incorporated into a report, Sharing Profits 
with Employees, a discussion of the most successful practices. The follow- 
ing types of plan are discussed: sharing profits with all eligible employ- 
ees; sharing profits with employee stockholders; sharing profits with em- 
ployees participating in a savings plan; and profit-sharing for executives. 
A limited number of copies of this survey are available and may be secured 


from the Policyholders Service Bureau, Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, One Madison Avenue, New York City. 


The President’s Commission on Law Enforcement.—A preliminary 
report of the findings of the Commission has been drafted. The study has 
been initiated by eleven committees: (1) Police: August Vollmer, of the 
University of Chicago prepared a preliminary report on police organiza- 
tion and administration. (2) Courts: Judge Francis G. Gaffey, of the 
United States District Court in New York, and Benjamin A. Matthews, of 
the New York bar, undertook the study of the courts in that district, and 
a study of the federal district courts is being made by Joseph C. Hutche- 
son, Jr., United States district judge of Houston, Texas. (3) Prosecution: 
A preliminary report was drafted by Alfred Bettman, who was connected 
with the Cleveland crime survey of 1921. The Committee comprises 
Charles E. Clark, dean of the Law School of Yale University; Owen J. 
Roberts; Professor E. M. Morgan, of the Law School of Harvard Univer- 
sity; Dr.O. K. McMurray, of the University of California; and President 
Hutchins, of the University of Chicago. (4) Penal Institutions, Proba- 
tion, and Parole: This Committee is under the direction of Dr. Hastings 
H. Hart, of the Russell Sage Foundation. (5) The Prohibition Commit- 
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tee consisted of Mr. A. W. Woodcock, United States attorney for the 
district of Maryland, Albert E. Sawyer, and E. E. Lindberg. (6) Causes 
of Crime: A preliminary report on the psychiatric aspects of crime was 
prepared by Dr. Herman Adler, state criminologist of Illinois. Miss Mary 
Van Kleeck, of the Russell Sage Foundation, is making a study of the 
economic and industrial factors bearing on criminal conduct. (7) Ju- 
venile Delinquency: Miss Grace Abbott, chief of the Children’s Bureau, 
Department of Labor, and Miss Lenroot have drafted a preliminary 
report. Miss Miriam Van Waters, referee of the Juvenile Court of Los 
Angeles, is working with the Commission. (8) Criminal Justice and the 
Foreign-Born: Dean Edith Abbott, of the University of Chicago, has 
undertaken this study. (9) Cost of Crime: This study is in charge of 
Goldthwaite H. Dorr, assisted by Sidney P. Simpson, both of New York 
City. (10) Abuses in Enforcement: Walter H. Pollack, of the New York 
bar, and Professor Zechariah Chafee, of the Harvard Law School, have 
undertaken this study. (11) Statistics: Professor Sam Bass Warner, of 
Harvard University, is undertaking this study with a view to recommend- 
ing proper production and compilation of statistics. 


Problems of farmers.—The United States Department of Agriculture 
in October issued Circular No. 87, entitled, Problems in Co-operation and 


Experiences of Farmers in Marketing Potatoes, by T. B. Manny. The 
study was made by the Division of Farm Population and Rural Life, Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics, in co-operation with the Maryland Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station and the Virginia Agricultural Experiment 


Station. 


Religious Education Association.—As we go to press the Middle At- 
lantic Area Regional Conference is being held in Baltimore, Maryland. 

The Twenty-seventh Annual Convention will be held in Cleveland, 
April 23-25. The problem for this convention is “Our Changing Mores 
and Their Significance for Character and Religious Education.” The 
material falls into two types: articles on the nature of and changes in our 
habits and standards with reference to particular interests, such as the 
economic interest, the interests of the family, of the school, of the church, 
and so forth; and articles describing the adaptations that are being made 
to the changing situations. These articles, while drawing upon the re- 
sources from a variety of fields, will definitely point out the implications 
of the materials for character and religious education. Articles are in 
preparation on such topics as: “The Nature of Contemporary Mores,” 
“Why Moral Attitudes Shift,” “The Nature and Customs of Traditions,” 
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“The Scientific Attitude Invades Our Thinking,” “The Church Adapts 
Itself to a Changing Community,” “Changing Theories and Practices in 
the Public Schools,” “Changes in the Family,” “Fundamental Tendencies 
in Economic Life,” “Conflicting Theories of Conduct Motivation,” 
“Changing Concepts of the Curriculum,” and “Types of Religious Living 
Needed.” 


Research in the field of the family—The Committee on the Family 
of the Social Science Research Council is endeavoring to collect copies of 
questionnaires, schedules, and other blanks used by investigators study- 
ing the family. It is proposed to establish this material as a loan col- 
lection in the office of the Social Science Research Council in New York 
City, so that responsible institutions and investigators may borrow the 
collection for a limited period when organizing research plans. 

The co-operation of all investigators in the field of the family is 
earnestly requested, since a fairly complete collection is desired, and you 
are asked to send immediately three complete sets of all such forms ap- 
propriately marked to show the institution and the name of the investigat- 
or to the Social Science Research Council, 230 Park Avenue, New York 
City. 


Seminar in Mexico.—The Fifth Annual Session of the Seminar in 
Mexico, which is a co-operative study of Mexican life and culture, will 
be held under the auspices of the Committee on Cultural Relations with 
Latin America in Mexico City, July 5-25, 1930. The tentative list of 
round tables and leaders is as follows: problems of the Caribbean, Dr. 
Chester Lloyd Jones, University of Wisconsin; social forces in Mexico, 
Dr. John A. Lapp, Marquette University; the arts and crafts of Mexico, 
Dr. Henry Goddard Leach, editor of the Forum ; Mexican labor, Carleton 
Beals, for ten years a resident of Mexico; Mexico and its international 
relations, Dr. J. Fred Rippy, Duke University; problems of government 
in Latin America, Dr. Ernest Gruening, editor, Portland Evening News ; 
and education as a social factor in Mexico, Paul U. Kellogg, editor of the 
Survey. Correspondence may be addressed to Hubert C. Herring, Execu- 
tive Director, 112 East roth Street, New York City. 


Social Science Research Committee—The Committee on Problems 
and Policy of the Social Science Research Council voted at its recent an- 
nual conference at Hanover the appointment of the following Advisory 
Committee on Social and Economic Research in Agriculture for the com- 
ing year ending August 31, 1930; Professor George F. Warren, chairman, 
Cornell University; Professor J. H. Kolb, University of Wisconsin; Dr. 
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Lewis C. Gray, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Department of Agri- 
culture; Professor Robert T. Crane, University of Michigan; Dr. Edwin 
G. Nourse, Brookings Institute; Professor Frank H. Knight, University of 
Chicago; and Dr. Edmund deS. Brunner, Institute of Social and Religious 
Research, New York City. 


Social work executives —The Proceedings of the Third Annual Insti- 
tute conducted by the Association of Community Chests and Councils, has 
been published in mimeographed form. Those who are interested in any 
of the reports presented may secure information by corresponding with 
June P. Guild, Secretary, Richmond, Virginia. 


Symposium on family relations.—At the annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Social Hygiene Association, a symposium was given January 18 on 
problems of family relations. Papers were given on “Biological Founda- 
tions of the Family,” “Training for Successful Marriage,” and “Training 
for Parenthood.” 


White House Conference on Child Health and Protection.—The pur- 
pose of the Conference is to study the present status of the health and 
well-being of the children of the United States, to report what is being done 
for child health and protection, and to recommend what ought to be done 
and how to do it. Committees of persons qualified in particular fields will 
gather information, compile reports, and prepare recommendations for 
presentation to a general conference to be called when the survey work is 
completed. 

The sections are medical service, Samuel McC. Hamill, chairman, 
Kenneth D. Blackfan, Fred L. Adair, and Philip Van Ingen; public health 
service and administration, Hugh S. Cumming, chairman, E. L. Bishop, 
George H. Bigelow, and H. A. Whittaker; education and training, F. J. 
Kelly, chairman, Louise Stanley, John E. Anderson, Thomas D. Wood, 
Anne S. Davis, Henry Breckinridge, and Charles S. Berry; the handi- 
capped, C. C. Carstens, chairman, Mrs. Kate Burr Johnson, William J. 
Ellis, Homer Folks, and Frederick P. Cabot. 


University of Chicago—Professor W. F. Ogburn has been granted 
leave of absence for the winter and spring quarters to undertake the direc- 
tion of the national study of social trends. During the winter quarter the 
course on “Social Change” is being given by Professor Malcolm Willey, of 
the University of Minnesota, and “Statistical Problems” by Mr. Samuel 
A. Stouffer. 

Professor Robert E. Park, who has been absent for a year lecturing 
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and studying in Java, China, Japan, and Hawaii, will return to his work 
in the University in the spring quarter. 


Duke University Professor Charles A. Ellwood, of the University 
of Missouri, has accepted a call to organize and head a new department of 
sociology at Duke University, and will take up his work at that institution 
next September. The university plans to develop a fully equipped depart- 
ment of sociology as rapidly as possible. Professor Ellwood will teach 
this summer in the School of Education of New York University. 


University of Illinois ——B. F. Timmons, who received his Doctor’s 
degree at Ohio State University, is now teaching in the department of 
sociology. 

University of Missouri.—The curriculum in rural public welfare, es- 
tablished last year, now has an enrolment of twenty-three students. Their 
practice work is carried on in connection with social work agencies in 
Boone County. 

The department of rural sociology is pursuing four research projects 
this year: rural population; the development of public welfare work in 
Missouri; the effective location of rural gruups; and trends in rural com- 
munity organization. 

Professor E. L. Morgan gave two weeks’ lectures on leadership and 
community organization at the University of Iowa during the summer 
term. 

The rural sociology program of Farmers’ Week, held October 21-25, 
dealt primarily with various aspects of rural social work. There was a 
large attendance of farm people at the section meetings. 

Professor Walter Burr will teach in the Chicago Theological Seminary 
during the summer session of 1930. He will offer courses in rural sociology 
and town and country church in relation to rural organization. 


University of North Carolina.—Professor S. H. Hobbs, Jr., on leave 
of absence for the fall quarter, directed an economic and social survey of 
the state of Mississippi, financed by a group of business men in that state. 
Professor Hobbs’s thesis, North Carolina: Economic and Social, will be 
published by the University of North Carolina Press. 

Professor P. W. Wager has been granted a leave of absence to study 
forestry taxation in North Carolina for the United States Department of 
Agriculture. 


Ohio State University —Professor Charles C. Stillman has recently 
joined the staff, specializing in the training of social executives. 
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Ohio Wesleyan University.—L. A. Cramer, who was assistant in the 
department of sociology at Ohio State University, is teaching rural so- 
ciology. 


University of Omaha.—The Institute for Social Research reports the 
following projects in progress: social legislation in Nebraska, and public 
and private welfare in Omaha. 


State College of Washington.—Professor Fred R. Yoder, assisted by 
Harvey W. Starling, is making in selected rural communities a study of 
factors influencing the effective location and functioning of rural groups. 
The study is made in co-operation with the Division of Farm Population 
and Rural Life, Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 


PERSONAL NOTES 


Fred R. Johnson has resigned his position in the Detroit Recorder’s 
Court to become general secretary of the Michigan Children’s Aid So- 
ciety. 
Macaulay Company announce the publication of Memories of My 
Life by Edward Westermarck, author of the History of Human Marriage 
and the Origin and Development of Moral Ideas. 


MASTERS’ THESES AND DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS 


Blanks requesting information on dissertations in progress by can- 
didates for higher degrees in sociology are being sent by the editors of the 
American Journal of Sociology to universities and colleges in the country. 
If any department of sociology does not receive a request it is asked to 
send in the name of the student, degrees now held with name of institution 
conferring, degree sought, title of dissertation, probable date of completion 
of work, and name of institution where the work is being carried on. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Social Psychology of International Conduct. By GEORGE MALCOLM 
STRATTON. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1929. Pp. x-+-387. 
$3.00. 

We have here a strong book on an important subject by a scholar who 
has devoted years to reading, writing, and teaching about international 
relations and war. The style is that of a book of essays but the matter rep- 
resents sound scholarship and wide reading, although the academic reader 
would appreciate footnotes and specific references which have been very 
sparingly used. The short bibliography is good as far as it goes, but hardly 
adequate, and does not represent even all the works that are mentioned in 
the text. 

Professor Stratton writes from the standpoint of a psychologist with 
individual psychology as his point of view. There is much in the literature 
of social psychology which he has not chosen to use, but his argument is 
close-knit and the book will certainly meet its double purpose of an aca- 
demic text and a work for the general reader whose opinions it is clearly 
designed to affect. 

There are three parts. Some 125 pages are devoted to general consid- 
erations in which the comparative ability and temperament of races are 
discussed, racial prejudice given a very clear treatment, and the collective 
phenomenon of the national spirit and the delusions of the national mind 
come in for clarifying discussion. 

Part II has some excellent writing. The chapter on “Risk in Close 
Acquaintance” is a complete refutation of the evangelistic appeal that if 
we only know each other better we shall avoid all trouble. The chapter on 
the birth-rate shows how fallacious is the assumption that increase in 
population must lead to war. After reading Stratton one wonders how 
anyone could have held otherwise, but we all know how widespread is this 
notion, Another chapter refutes the contention that competitive com- 
merce must mean war, and still another excellent one shows that there is 
no unchanging human nature, and therefore that human nature does not 
drive us on to the suicide of civilization. 

Part III sets forth careful and restrained suggestions for the advance- 
ment of international conduct, laying emphasis upon the attitudes toward 
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the war problem as well as upon the formal institutions or “instruments” 
needed by the international mind. 

To the reviewer the author seems to overemphasize the question of 
heredity, but in view of the fact that many will feel that he has underem- 
phasized it there should be very little objection raised here. In the discus- 
sion of behavior of different nations, it is asserted that the English, Scotch, 
Dutch, and Germans are more intelligent than the Americans, and that 
the Greeks, Russians, Italians, and Polish are far less intelligent. This 
conclusion is based upon certain sample tests, and while the author ac- 
cepts them as conclusive, he warns us that they do not necessarily repre- 
sent fair samples of the mother-countries. There is one factor here which 
should be taken into account and which is left out, namely, the effect of 
time. These “intelligent” nations are all, Stratton points out, more law- 
abiding than the nations that are low in the scale of intelligence, but it 
should be observed that the foreigners who do poorly on intelligence tests 
are recent arrivals, and those who do well have been here a long time. The 
figures in Chicago show that there is the same correlation between length 
of residence in America and the tendency to keep out of trouble. In other 
words, both success in passing intelligence tests and ability to avoid con- 
flict with the law go along with settled residence and the consequent sta- 
bility and acquaintance with the traditions of American life. 

Another topic which one misses in Professor Stratton’s treatment is 
of the highest importance. Nations may act officially as units, but policies 
are often determined by classes and even small groups. Professor Stratton 
is not ignorant of this and there are passages which concede the point, but 
in much of the discussion of the national emotions and national programs 
it would have been very illuminating had he seen fit to emphasize this 
aspect and to give it its due importance. 

These words of criticism must be interpreted in the light of the open- 
ing sentences in this review. The book is a valuable addition to our na- 
tional literature and is presented in a form which would make it perhaps 
all the more acceptable to the general reader. It is not too much to say 
that if every voter in America could be led to read this book carefully the 
present forces for international understanding would be set forward in 
their progress a decade or more. Teachers of social psychology will un- 
doubtedly find the work of value when treating this aspect of collective 
behavior. 

ELLSWORTH Faris 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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Religion in Human Affairs. By CLirrorp KirKPaATRICK, PH.D. 
New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1929. Pp. xiii+-530. $3.50. 

This is the sort of book which does much to discredit sociology in the 
eyes of some. Not that it is lacking in scholarship, but in a constructive 
philosophy of the facts which it presents. If the book were written only 
for sociologists, there would be little ground for complaint in such a defi- 
ciency. But it is apparently intended for popular consumption, and the 
negative results of its study of religion may lead to a wrong judgment con- 
cerning the attitude of the social sciences toward human affairs, and es- 
pecially toward spiritual values. It is a typical product of that school of 
sociological thinking that does not see any need of sociological science 
being constructive in its handling of social facts. The reason for these 
statements will become evident when we consider the contents of the book. 

There is little to criticize in the first eight chapters. It is, in fact, a 
valuable and useful summary. At the end of the ninth chapter, however, 
the author reaches a conclusion which he states in the present tense: 

The religious attitude is uncritical, prone either to accept the customs and 

traditions of the past without question or to reach out eagerly with faith and with 
longing toward some bright will-o’-the-wisp. Religion tends to be conservative 
or fanatical. Its beliefs are unchecked by experience or sceptical analysis, and 
hence the greatest absurdities often have behind them the tremendous driving 
force of emotion. 
If the statement had been made in the past or perfect tense, little excep- 
tion could be taken to it. But it is made as a universal generalization, hold- 
ing both for the present and the future. It is about as uncritical, therefore, 
as a Similar statement which might be made concerning democracy. 

In chapter x on “Religious Disorganization,” there is again little to 
criticize. In chapter xi on “The Decline in Supernaturalism,” the difficul- 
ties in the thinking of the author begin to become manifest. He admits that 
“supernaturalism is a vague term which might be variously defined.” 
However, at the same time practically all of his objections to religion 
seem to come under the heading that it is a system of supernaturalism, 
whatever that may mean. In chapter xii on “Science and Religion in 
History” more difficulties in his thinking become manifest, for he defines 
science as a systematization and organization of sense data. He repeats 
this definition in chapter xv, where the definition reads “a harmonious sys- 
tem of mutual implications based on sense data gathered and organized 
by logical and mathematical processes and tested by reference to new 
sense data.” If the author had been consistent, he would have seen that 
. this required the handling of all religious phenomena in human society by 
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the methods of pure behaviorism. Much earlier, however (p. 73), he had 
acknowledged that “the behaviorists as yet have not sharpened their 
methodological weapons sufficiently for any effective attack upon the 
problems of religious psychology.” He therefore wisely eschews the meth- 
ods of behaviorism in attacking the problem of the influence of religion in 
human affairs. Obviously his definition of science limits science to the 
physical world. He would have avoided a great number of his difficulties 
in thinking if he had accepted a broader definition of science as “tested, 
organized, and universalized human experience.” It is quite impossible to 
see how there can be any social science of religion unless this broader con- 
ception of the science is assumed. 

Chapter xiii is a valuable summary of the Fundamentalist movement 
in the modern world, valuable, not because these facts are not easily ac- 
cessible, but because it is a convenient record of some recent history. 
Chapter xiv briefly characterizes the reaction of various religious groups 
to the modern world, but the author reserves to chapter xv his incisive 
criticism of liberal social Christianity. There can be no doubt that many 
of his criticisms are entirely justified. However, that does not justify the 
negative conclusions of the author. He quite entirely fails to see any great 
constructive social significance in the movement toward a liberal social 
Christianity. Again in chapter xvi he presents all his negative conclusions 
regarding religion, frequently without qualification, and as though they 
were necessary scientific truths. We are told, “Religion rests upon passive 
faith”; “science is associated with a philosophy of determinism”; “science 
in effect denies the existence of spiritual beings’’; “science represses ration- 
alization, wishful thinking and the various forms of bias, while religion 
gives expression to such attitudes and modes of thought.” He concludes 
that such contrasts between science and religion make for incompatibility; 
and they certainly do if Professor Clifford’s book is to be taken as a good 
example of science and scientific method. 

In the concluding chapter, on the “Faith and Philosophy of the Fu- 
ture,” there is nothing that can be called very constructive, though it is 
difficult always to criticize scientific predictions. He thinks that religion 
of a Fundamentalist type will persist. He also thinks that liberal social 
Christianity will probably acquire more adherents; but that it will be 
accompanied by the development of a great many purely ethical culture 
movements and by a great deal of scientific and philosophical agnosticism, 
and even materialism. The argument seems to be that all of these types of 
religious attitude will survive, because they appeal to different types of 
temperament and thinking. 

Finally, the writer of this review is severely criticized for promoting in 
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sociology the “ministerial mind” and is even accused of wishing to incor- 
porate liberal religion in sociology. It would seem to the reviewer, how- 
ever, that a greater detriment to present-day sociology than the “minis- 
terial mind,” if by that is meant nothing more than the mind which sees 
religion as supremely important in culture (which is surely a defensible 
thesis), is the non-philosophical mind, the mind which fails to put things 
together in a constructive way and to see the deeper meaning under super- 
ficial appearances. If the sociology of religion is to accomplish anything 
constructive, it can do so only if the sociological investigator and thinker 
has such a philosophical attitude toward his facts, and tries to see them, 
not simply as a whole by themselves, but as a part of universal human 


culture and universal human experience. 
A. ELLwoop 


UNIVERSITY oF Missouri 


Social Institutions. By Joyce O. HERTZLER. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 1929. Pp. x-+234. $2.50. 

“The neglected field of social institutions,” says the author, receives 
here a “more minute and comprehensive analysis” than in previous works. 
The treatment is indeed comprehensive, both in number of definitions of 
the term institution, and in the range of problems and processes mentioned 
at one point or another. The general problems of the relation of institu- 
tions to culture, to social groups and the social order, and to the individual 
receive attention. The reviewer would hesitate to affirm that the account 
is either minute, or, as the author also asserts, systematic. 

To be systematic, a treatment should clearly set off the order of 
phenomena to be studied. The lines of distinction should be given most 
careful attention where confusion is most likely to occur. The two doubt- 
ful margins in the case of institutions are those between (1) institution 
and culture, (2) institution and group. The author has taken sufficient 
account of the relation of the individual to society. The two major mar- 
gins, however, are left in confusion. Language is considered as an institu- 
tion. In this the author follows respectable precedent. But if language be 
an institution, wherein are institutions different from culture? If an insti- 
tution is some particular aspect of culture, just what aspect is it? What 
items of culture may be considered as institutions, and in what respects 
are they different from other items of culture? Again, what is the relation 
of an institution to a group? Is it a particular kind of social group? If so, 
what kinds of social groups are not institutions? The author suggests 
that institutions depend upon social groups for their life. So does culture. 
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The author tells us confusion exists in the definition of institutions, but he 
does little to clear it away. 

Another major group of problems lies about the origin, evolution, 
causes, and functions of institutions. The author reviews for us a bit of 
the discussion of diffusion versus independent invention. In general, he 
traces institutions back to needs; out of the needs come “salient interests” ; 
out of the interests come institutions, and as civilization advances, “other 
needs arise, perhaps not bound up so definitely with the basic necessity of 
bare individual or group survival” (p. zo). Let us quote scripture on the 
problems raised in this conception of things. “When, then, one undertakes 
to explain a social phenomenon, he must seek separately the effective cause 
which produces it and the function which it fulfills.”* Again, “the deter- 
mining cause of a social fact must be sought among the antecedent social 
facts, not among the states of the individual consciousness.”* On the basis 
of the presumed relation of each institution to its appropriate need, the 
author proceeds to a classification of the “pivotal institutional fields.” 
This is a perfectly legitimate procedure, so far as it goes; but the very 
process of classification seems vitiated by the following: 

At the same time it must be remembered that there is a fundamental divi- 
sion of labor among institutions in social evolution and social life. Hence it is 
unwise for institutions [reviewer’s note: as for example, language and writing | 
to be too ambitious and overlap and duplicate efforts [p. 66]. 


Considered as behaving things, one institution can no more duplicate the 
efforts of another than can one man digest another’s food by oversight. 

The student of institutions should be studying the manner in which 
institutions arise, how their functions develop and change, and how they 
become related to other institutions. Whence comes the division of labor 
between existing institutions? The author’s admonition to wayward insti- 
tutions suggests the crucial point, namely, that the ways of institutions 
are not the ways of eternal functions. The author indeed recognizes this, 
but he does not take the behavior of institutions as his starting-point for 
classification. If one takes social functions as the sole basis for classifica- 
tion, he will find some of his institutions in several, if not all, of his cate- 
gories at once. One may get around the difficulty by drawing a rigid dis- 
tinction between institutions, considered as functions in an ideal disem- 
bodied state, and associations, considered as the wayward groups in 
which the functions must visit the earth. The author flirts with this way 
out of trouble, but does not definitely espouse it. 


* Durkheim, Les régles de le méthode sociologique, p. 117. 
? Ibid., p. 135. 
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While the volume will have a certain usefulness to teachers, it cannot 
be said to have contributed anything significant in point of view or mate- 
rials that will be of use in pursuing research in the institutional processes. 
If a student were looking for some guide to the study of, let us say, the 
Salvation Army, he would find little help except that this institution es- 
capes classification in any of the categories suggested. 

EVERETT CHERRINGTON HUGHES 
UNIVERSITY 


An Introduction to Sociology. By Cart A. DAwsoN and WARNER 
E. Gettys. New York: Ronald Press Co., 1929. Pp. vi+-866. 
$4.50. 

In a decade characterized by the rapid succession of new textbooks 
for introductory college courses in sociology, Dawson and Gettys’ /ntro- 
duction to Sociology stands out as a book of very unusual merit. No text- 
book in sociology published up to now combines so successfully the desir- 
able qualities of content, organization, comprehensiveness of scope, with a 
clear and interesting style. Students in the classes in which this book is 
used as the basic text can be congratulated on the opportunity which is 
offered them. 

It is a lavish use of materials taken over bodily or with relatively 
slight adaptation from previous publications which constitutes one of the 
two features of the book to which attention should be called. The industry 
and good judgment shown in assembling and selecting these materials is 
remarkable; and the same can be said of the skill with which selections 
have been fitted into a coherent, smoothly running text. It is notable that 
this integration of selected materials has been executed in such a way that 
the student is likely to experience only a minimum of difficulty in reconcil- 
ing the different terminology of the original writers. Furthermore, the 
materials are for the most part very concrete. For example, use is made 
of extensive selections from Zorbaugh’s fascinating descriptions of The 
Gold Coast and the Slum; another selection gives the story of a factional 
struggle in a New England school center; a third describes the growing- 
up of two daughters in an ordinary household. In brief, this book makes 
it easy for the instructor to show the student just what is meant by the 
abstract and general concepts used, by reference to the illustrations con- 
veniently provided in close juxtaposition with the more theoretic para- 
graphs. 

The other noteworthy feature of the book is the general plan and ar- 
rangement of its parts and chapters. The scheme involves (1) an exami- 
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nation of the life of local communities, urban and village, and of typical 
social institutions considered with reference to (a) their formation, 
change, and functioning, and (0) their rdles in community and society. 
There is (2) a section of eleven chapters and more than four hundred 
pages devoted to “the processes and products of interaction”—the distri- 
bution of people and institutions in the local community, the nation, and 
the world-community; conflict, accommodation, and assimilation; with a 
chapter on “the social order.” In the next section (3) are three chapters 
on society and the person, including a discussion of social control. A 
final main section (4) deals with social change in terms of disorganization, 
and reorganization through social movements. As a species of Appendix, 
presumably intended for relatively advanced students, there are two 
chapters (5) dealing with “sociology, sociologists, and the sociological 
movement.” The pedagogical merits of this particular order will have to 
be ascertained by experiment, and will no doubt be estimated somewhat 
differently by different instructors. 

If a criticism of so well-considered a volume may be permitted, it is 
that the description of the rdle of the city and of metropolitan institutions 
occupies a place which seems disproportionate to the space given to rural 
and village communities. This distribution of emphasis is probably scien- 
tifically and historically valid; we are living in a world which is organized 
about urban centers of dominance. If one has to present the science of 
sociology to students with little experience of city life, however, one may 
wish for a textbook which would give more attention to the depiction of 
the facts of modern social life as they can be made to appear from the 
viewpoint of the town or country resident. This seems to be largely a 
problem in literary perspective. 

This book is attractively printed and well bound. It merits a wide 
adoption as a textbook for use in college courses. 

Fioyp N. House 

UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


The Modern Family. By RutH REEp. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1929. Pp. x+182. 

The purpose of this volume is “to describe the functioning of this 
historic institution under the changing conditions of modern life, to trace 
the evolution of its structure and duties, and to describe the problem of its 
adjustment to other elements in our social system” (p. x). Briffault would 
probably not think 182 pages sufficient to treat adequately so wide a sub- 
ject, but the majority of students of the family will welcome the work as a 
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life. Part I deals with the family in the social scheme; Part II, with the 
family in America; Part III, with the disorganization of family life; Part 
IV, with the social direction of family evolution. 

Psychologists, especially Thorndike, Bain, and McDougall, are ac- 
cused of not having based their generalizations concerning maternal in- 
stincts “upon any wide observation of the reactions of females to infant 
phenomena” (p. 5). Instead of a biological predisposition to motherly 
behavior, the mother is “proud of herself and of her performance” because 
“the bearing of a child is an act of which society approves” (p. 7). 

Professor Reed tears away the veil of reverence from the institution 
of marriage and the home, lays bare their disfigurations, and recommends 
some pertinent changes, which in all likelihood will not find acceptance. 
Children are frequently desired to fulfil selfish motives on the part of par- 
ents, such as forcing a giddy wife to attend to domestic duties, or bringing 
the wandering attention of a husband back to his home. “he career of 
motherhood, which is regarded as sacred in our mores, requires only a 
marriage certificate, no special training, carries no rewards beyond a per- 
sonal satisfaction, and has no limit except eventually the inability to 
function further. As a remedy for this situation, Professor Reed suggests 
that a mother’s license might be granted to women as a mark of qualifica- 
tion for motherhood. All that society requires now is a public announce- 
ment that she will spend the remainder of her life in relatively close asso- 
ciation with one man. 

Too much home is discussed in a chapter entitled “The Hypertrophy 
of Family Bonds.” Intense early attachments may produce in adults 
desiccated and impoverished personalities. Parents become stodgy and 
children acquire psychopathic personalities. The unmarried mother and 
her child represent the other extreme: the vehemence and ruthlessness of 
society in punishing the two leave for them little opportunity for economic 
or social adjustment. 

Childless women who live with husbands whom they thoroughly dis- 
like, but who give these men sexual gratification in exchange for luxuries, 
are as guilty of immorality, or perhaps more so, than the hard-working 
girl who places a price upon sexual favors which she sells occasionally for 
money, when in need. But society is adverse to such a method of reasoning 
or a reorganization of rights and wrongs in sexual matters. We have had 
two experiments in family reform, the Oneida and Mormon communities. 
Although these experiments were successful in the accomplishment of 
their aims, an outraged society from the outside, led by theologians, vir- 
tually stamped out experimentation in forms of family life. About all we 
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have done is to recognize certain social aspects of parenthood and to pass a 
few laws regarding mother’s aid and the like. 

Taken as a whole The Modern Family will satisfy a felt need for 
jarring loose the family from its traditions, and provoking a questioning 


attitude in regard to family problems. 
H. G. DUNCAN 


UNIVERSITY OF NEw HAMPSHIRE 


Nationales Gemeinschaftsgefihl und wirtschaftliches Interesse. By 
WALTER SULZBACH. Leipzig: Verlag C. L. Hirschfeld, 1929. 
Pp. vi+152. 

Die Marxistische Rechtsauffassung. By ANATOL Rappoport. Riga: 
Published by the author, 1927. Pp. 54. 

German scholars continue to produce in quantity at least one type of 
academic publications—that in which theoretic concepts are subjected to 
painstaking logical analysis and discrimination. The two monographs in 
hand are both of that type. Both, also, reflect another tendency which 
seems to be rather common in German social science publications of the 
post-war period—the tendency to preoccupation with materials and ideas 
derived from Marxian socialism. Apparently, the contemporary political 
successes of socialistic and labor groups in Germany and elsewhere in 
Europe have served to stimulate the social scientists to examine with re- 
newed interest the content and implications of the doctrinaire socialist 
writings. 

Walter Sulzbach’s study of National Community-Feeling and Eco- 
nomic Interest is a critical analysis of the socialist dogma that the senti- 
ments of nationality and patriotism, together with the international wars 
in which they are revived and expressed, are outgrowths of the economic 
interests of citizens, particularly the ruling classes. His contention, brief- 
ly expressed, is that war and the sentiment of nationality are not due 
primarily to economic interest, though nationalism and “imperialism” 
may be strengthened by convictions of economic interest; war and na- 
tionalism are due to deep-seated human emotional tendencies—the joy of 
battle, the desire for status, and the will to power. This contention is sup- 
ported by a line of reasoning calculated to show (1) that war and imperial- 
ism are not profitable in fact; (2) that the feeling of nationality is not at 
bottom a consciousness of common economic interest, nor of common in- 
terest of any other sort, but a consciousness of opposition and difference, 
of one’s own nation as set apart from others; and (3) that the bourgeoisie, 


the class held by the Marxian theory to be the source of nationalistic 
feeling and imperialism, is not in fact determined as a separate class by 
any such impulse. 

Sulzbach’s analysis is penetrating and suggestive; the monograph is a 
real contribution to the definition of several important terms used in 
sociological discussion. In reading certain passages one can notice a tend- 
ency on the part of the author to reason from some supposed inherent 
meaning of the terms. 

Rappoport’s little brochure, The Marxian Conception of Law, is also 
a critical analysis of certain elements of orthodox socialist doctrine. The 
author reaches the conclusion that law, as we know it, both civil and crim- 
inal, is derived from the principle of equivalence, which is in turn an out- 
growth of the experience and practice of economic exchange. As a system 
of rules intended to secure equivalence, or equity, in the economic trans- 
actions and other relations of individuals, it can be distinguished from 
morals, technological rules, and other rules governing the conduct of 
human beings. Law will endure in its present form and meaning only so 
long as the social order involves the purchase and sale of goods as a basic 
form of social interaction. 


Fioyp N. House 
UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


The Range of Social Theory: A Survey of the Development, Litera- 
ture, Tendencies and Fundamental Problems of the Social Sci- 
ences. By FLtoyp N. House. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 
1929. Pp. x+587. 

The title of this book suggests the enormous labor involved in its 
preparation. A sample counting of works cited in a few random chapters 
indicates that several hundred volumes have been utilized in addition to 
numerous articles. The mere quantity of the task is greatly increased by 
the wide variety of subject matter embraced in the survey. 

Naturally, the problem of selection and classification had to be met. 
The scheme adopted consists in organizing the material around five gen- 
eral groups of problems which have emerged in social science: (1) human 
geography, (2) economic processes, (3) social psychology, (4) collective 
behavior and social control, (5) political organization and political proc- 
esses. Fitting these into parts and chapters further complicated matters. 
One gets the impression that the materials have a way of refusing to be 
classified in some instances. Most of us would have somewhat different 
pigeonholes and also would get a varying distribution, which means that 
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it is a personal matter and we should have no objective standard to decide 
the issue between us. 

Another point of difficulty is that of emphasis, as well as selection. 
Here again we shall expect differences in opinion. For example, the index 
carries one reference to Child and to Bernard, and none to Jennings, Her- 
rick, and Gesell, although in my opinion they are more important than 
some given greater emphasis. Again, using the Index to check against my 
impressions, it seems there is evidence that the sociologists bulk more 
largely than other social scientists. This may be justified by the apparent 
identification of social theory with general sociology (p. 287). There is 
some evidence, also, that within the sociology group the material is selected 
on the basis of the influence of certain writers on the author’s point of view. 
Such a result is inevitable in a work of such proportions in a field where 
objective tests are not developed. 

One or two points, aside from the book itself, may give the reader 
some concern. First of all, if this is an indication of the range of general 
sociology, I fear we shall continue to merit the implication of a critic who 
defined a sociologist as one “who knows less and less about more and 
more.” The ghost of sociology as the social science may still be with us. 
A second matter of concern is that the impression I get of the total con- 
tribution of social sciences is largely a mass of hazy and conflicting opin- 
ions rather than “a body of secure and objective knowledge” (p. 569). 

Granted that specialization must be offset as much as possible by 
acquaintance with wider fields of knowledge, the present volume performs 
a very essential function. It should be of great help as a guide to the litera- 
ture in the field and will find a welcome from teacher as well as student. 

WALTER B. BODENHAFER 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


International Economic Relations: A Treatise on World Economy 
and World Politics. By JoHN DONALDSON. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co., 1928. Pp. xxx-+-674. $3.20. 

In the words of the author, “The general purpose of this study is to 
consider the form and functioning of the world economic and politico- 
economic order, which is a thing of such organic and coherent nature as to 
justify the term world economy.” The book is divided into two unequal 
parts, the first of which is devoted to a consideration of the factors—geo- 
graphic, social, political, legal, and territorial—which form the basis of 
the evolving world-economy. Geography and race are the foundation 
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stones of national economies and the sources of regional interdependence 
and division of labor. 

After a discussion of the pros and cons of race the author concludes 
that 
the differing racial characteristics must be conceded an important place in the 
explanation of given national economic development, and this is particularly 
borne out by the fact that certain nations have utilized inferior economic oppor- 
tunities for high economic development, while others, with superior resources 
and other advantages, even climatic, have not so developed. 

Race is contrasted with geography as a basis of national development; 
but no attention is given to culture as a factor in the differences among 
peoples. 

The second and larger part of the book is devoted to an analysis of 
“the structure of national and world economy.” Here the author selects for 
special treatment the national economies of Great Britain, Brazil, and the 
United States. Great Britain is taken as an example of a metropolitan or 
complex economy; Brazil as a frontier; United States is in between, rep- 
resenting the process of transition from the simple to the complex. In dis- 
cussing these economies the various factors—geographic, economic, social, 
political—are considered. Unfortunately, the treatment is for the most 
part limited to a description of facts of industrial growth, population, and 
income. No attempt is made to trace the growing economic interrelation- 
ships of these countries with other parts of the world. For instance, Brazil 
is considered merely as a frontier producing certain kinds of raw materials 
that give it a peculiar national structure. But one is naturally interested in 
knowing with what other parts of the world Brazil is integrated and what 
changes are taking place in the process of integration. 

Not the least valuable part of the book is that devoted to a treatment 
of the international economic organizations that are growing up to meet 
the problems of international competition for world-markets. However, 
_ the author gives little consideration to the present trend toward economic 
regionalism or to the fact that cities rather than nations are the centers 
through which the international economy is integrated. 

The author deserves great credit for the thoroughness with which he 
has gone about his task. The number and scope of the references used 
indicate extensive as well as intensive research. A comprehensive Appen- 
dix giving reference data on the subject matter of each chapter, and an 
outline for further study, appear at the back of the book. 

R. D. McKenzie 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
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Science and Personality. By WILLIAM Brown. With a Foreword 
by Str OLIVER Lopcre. New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1929. Pp. viii+258. : 

This volume contains the substance of three lectures delivered at 
Yale University in 1928 and six or eight occasional papers previously pub- 
lished. The slender thread that holds them together is the interest of the 
author in religion, which he seeks to justify by science. Dr. Brown, who is 
a physician, considers that faith is based on scientific evidence, including 
the important evidence of spiritualistic mediums, though his belief in 
immortality he regards as resting on “internal evidence,” by which he ap- 
parently means his own deep-seated desires. 

The book can have little interest to social psychologists, for the view 
of personality is one of extreme individualism. Religion is set forth as a 
matter of individual attitude, with complete neglect of the vast array of 
material which deals with the influence of culture on the development of 
the religious experience of the believer. Dr. Brown’s interest in philosophy 
and religion leads him to give a brief characterization of behaviorism, psy- 
choanalysis, psychical research, and the work of the Russian physiologists. 
All these interests, however, are subordinate in this volume to his religious 
interest, and he is able not only to prove scientifically the existence of 
God, but also finds scientific proof of Christianity and the gospel story. 

The verbatim accounts of mediumistic séances and of some case his- 
tories are to the reviewer the most interesting. These carefully prepared 
records will enable the reader to decide on the basis of the facts presented 
how far the existence of ghosts is demonstrable. To the author they seem 
conclusive; to the reviewer such a conclusion seems far-fetched. Perhaps 
here, as elsewhere, the matter is so uncertain that the verdict will probably 
be determined primarily by the bias of the reader. 

Religion is thought of not only as an individual experience but as 
divorced from historical influences. The type of arguments here used was 
most convincing in the seventeenth century, at which time the ideas cur- 
rent in society had not been historically traced, and seemed to be innate 
and eternal. 

There is revealed in this book a sincere and serious personality whose 
earnest desire to support the truth of Christianity by appeal to occult 
phenomena is in harmony with a certain trend in England since the war. 
Perhaps the tragic losses of 1914 to 1918 may be the underlying explana- 
tion of this remarkable movement to support, like Uzzah, an ark that 
needs no such help. ELLswortH FARIS 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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The Art of Straight Thinking. By Epw1n Leavitr CLARKE. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co., 1929. Pp. xi+-470. $3.00. 

The purpose of this book is stated in the Author’s Preface: “to help 
men obtain unbiased facts, to think logically about those facts, and to act 
rightly in the light of scientific judgments.” The book is offered to the 
reader as a “statement of the method of scientific thinking, prepared with 
special reference to the pitfalls which beset the student of social problems, 
and to the means by which these pitfalls can be avoided.” 

The first chapters consider the cause and cure of prejudice, and rest 
upon a rather naive acceptance of Watsonian psychology and a greatly 
oversimplified statement of the process of conditioning. Chapters iv to 
viii discuss problems of logic and constitute a summary of some of the 
underlying definitions and rules that one would find in any formal text on 
that subject. Except for the final chapter on “A Cooperative Technique 
for Solving Social Problems” the remaining chapters are devoted to meth- 
ods of acquiring and utilizing data, with special attention to errors that 
may enter. Among other topics, there is consideration of types of evidence, 
the validity of assumptions, oral testimony, written sources of information 
(including a discussion of the newspaper) , and propaganda. 

Taken as a whole the chapters are based on the assumption that 
“irrational” thinking may be replaced by “rational” thinking if the indi- 
vidual will but master formal rules and principles of thought in conse- 
quence of which he will acquire an alertness that will enable him to sepa- 
rate in a calculating manner truth from falsehood. By reason, it is posited, 
people can be brought to think reasonably. Two points may be raised: 
(1) Is not most thinking emotionally motivated and directed? If so, it is 
control of emotions rather than “reason” that is important; emotions ride 
roughshod over rules of logic. To the emotions as such the author gives 
virtually no attention. (2) It may be contended that men live their 
everyday lives in a world of emotionally motivated thought (and enjoy it) 
and are not interested in acting “in the light of scientific judgments.” For 
such there is no interest in straight thinking. Professor Clarke overlooks 
this, especially in his discussion of the newspaper. He deplores its trend 
toward emotionalism, and the loss of its informational functions, without 
considering that one reason for the popularity of the modern newspaper is 
that it does the very thing which he deplores. 

The material throughout is almost entirely descriptive, with many 
examples of how not to think but far fewer of how to think. There are 
seventy pages of questions, problems, and bibliography for classroom use. 
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A Modern Theory of Ethics: A Study of the Relations of Ethics 
and Psychology. By W. OLAF STAPLEDON. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co., 1929. Pp. ix-+-277. Price, $2.75. 

Every added reversion of ethics at the hands of biology or psychology 
or life calls for a flood of new ethical textbooks explaining what has hap- 
pened and literally gathering up the fragments. This book, like all timely 
books on ethics, begins with the contemporary predicament in ethics and, 
like all sufficiently ambitious books on ethics, ends with a theory that re- 
pairs all major damages. 

It is a vivid and impressive picture that the author draws of the con- 
temporary status of moral theory: on a background of suspected cosmic 
indifference, with a foreground of biological urges which at best conscience 
only seems to rationalize, moral judgments fall limp into egoistic subjec- 
tivity. Nor have ethical theories been able to cope as one might wish with 
this situation into which life and science have lurched us. It is clear, so 
clear that the author passes it lightly, that notions of obligations cannot 
be effective when there is nothing to obligate us. If, on the other hand, we 
seek the good, with G. E. Moore, in a quality so objective that it exists 
quite alone, we are not able to make contact with so independent a quality. 
It furnishes ground neither for obligation nor for self-fulfilment. The au- 
thor’s own contribution is to relate good to, and only to, teleological activ- 
ity, but to found teleology deeper than consciousness—beyond psychology 
to biology if not indeed to physical bedrock. Subjectivity is thus escaped, 
but at the cost of a pure instrumentalism of intelligence. “In fact I am 
forced,”’ says he, “to regard consciousness as in its very nature instru- 
mental, and obligation as grounded not in it but in the teleologically active 
substances in whose activity consciousness itself is instrumental” (p. 184). 
It is a relief to see how open-mindedly the author regards the universe 
itself after having purged purpose of consciousness, as see his concluding 
evaluation of the cosmic significance of ecstasy. 

The outstanding characteristics of this book are terseness of style, 
relieving touches of wit amid well-sustained relevancy to the modern 
scene, dialectical cleverness, and at the same time a not easily distracted 
scent for the main trails of ethical perplexity in current life. Past theory 
is used unobtrusively to enlighten the present, but never for its own sake. 
There are not many books on ethics that a non-technician who still wants 
very solid stuff could read with more intellectual fruitage than this book. 

T. V. Smita 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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Economics and Ethics. By J. A. Hopson. With a Foreword by 
Jerome Davis, General Editor of Heath “Social Relations 
Series.” New York: D.C. Heath & Co., 1929. Pp. xxxi-+-489. 


$4.00. 

The point of view of this book is determined by the author’s well- 
known bias. Since, however, that bias is for “welfare” against any lesser 
value and for humanity against any special class, one may expect an en- 
lightened appraisal of the economic process on behalf of an ethical, a 
functional, society. 

The book is precisely this. Starting from “the impossibility of de- 
taching economic from human satisfaction in the art of life,” the author 
criticizes in the light of his total ethical-economic equipment the older 
socialistic distributive norm “according to the service,” the capitalistic 
norm “according to pull,” and the present communistic norm “according 
toneeds.” Extracting wisdom from each of these, he proposes as the justest 
norm “according to capacity to use.” But distribution is limited by some- 
thing to distribute; and so Hobson proposes as his full maxim: “From 
each according to his powers, to each according to his capacity to use.” 
What, however, can realistically take the place of necessity as an incentive 
for production Hobson recognizes as the final psychological and cosmic 
check upon ethical aspiration. 

He is driven by this recognition, and other forces, to an incisive criti- 
cism of the categories “personality” and “community,” and to an able 
analysis of the wants of workers and the motives of men in general. Classi- 
cal economics is given a thorough overhauling, though not an inconsider- 
ate one. Communistic faith is subjected to searching criticism. And the 
potencies of socialistic engineering are elaborately evaluated. Through 
all the parade, however, of political isms and of economic creeds there is 
kept to the fore the capacity of human beings and the réle in society of the 
ethical aspirations that’serve as human norms. There is no allusion as to 
the power of the latter to realize themselves; but there is equally no illu- 
sion as to the benevolence of an economic process self-directed for indi- 
vidual gain. I know of no other book in which crucial ethical concepts and 
issues are canvassed with such critical regard to their economic relevancy 
and promise. It may be added that Hobson is less distrustful of the mon- 
istic state as an organ of economic and social regulation than are many of 
his compatriots who share the general point of view. 

T. V. SmitH 


UNIVERSITY OF CEICAGO 
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Literary Ethics. By H.M. Pau. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 
1929. Pp. 358. $3.75. 

This is a study of the development of literary morals from a time when 
property rights in literature were scarcely thought of, and an author’s 
productions were the prey of all marauders, to the present age with its 
legal safeguards and at least the beginnings of a literary conscience. Books 
on crime and immorality seldom lack in human interest, and the present 
one, treating as it does of thefts, forgeries, piracies, plagiarisms, and 
hoaxes, as well as many other shady practices indulged in by writers, 
editors, publishers, censors, and unprincipled adventurers, is no exception. 
While numerous books dealing with literary delinquencies such as forgery 
or plagiarism have been written, this is the first book, so far as the reviewer 
knows, to treat comprehensively and in a genetic fashion the problem of 
literary morals. 

Like any ethical treatise, this one offers many openings for casuistical 
dissent. Why should Shakespeare’s piratical practices be cited as an occa- 
sion for congratulating ourselves (p. 71), if the similar but less felicitous 
misdeeds of Dryden and scores of others are to be viewed with severe 
disapproval? Does the condemnation of the almost universal practice of 
borrowing ideas, characters, and plots from earlier sources mean that 
literary products should never become a part of the common social her- 
itage? Original literary ideas are as scarce as any cultural innovations, 
and the legitimate field of borrowing may extend farther than citing with 
formal acknowledgment. Else who of us would dare to write at all? 

Again, the wholesale objection to abridgments and popularized edi- 
tions ignores the stake which the common man of limited learning and 
small means has in these forms. All will agree that an author’s rights 
should be respected, but a literary morality so strict as to deprive the com- 
mon man of the “mutilated” versions of the classics that he has enjoyed 
from the sixteenth century littérature du colportage to the “Little Blue 
Books” of Haldeman-Julius would be a dubious advance. In the long run 
the aspirations of literary artists and scholars, as well as the attainment of 
a lofty code of literary ethics, will be promoted rather than retarded by 


the humanization of knowledge. 
Carrot D. CLARK 


ConNECTICUT AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 
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Our Changing Civilization: How Science and the Machine Are Re- 
constructing Modern Life. By JoHN HERMAN RANDALL, JR. 
New York: Frederick A. Stokes Co., 1929. Pp. 362. 


It is becoming increasingly evident that modern civilization is based 
upon an industrial organization and a point of view fundamentally differ- 
ent from that of all previous ages. Only gradually are we realizing the in- 
fluence which modern science, industry, and urban life are having upon 
all the manifold structures of contemporary society. It is to an analysis 
and interpretation of this influence that Dr. Randall has set himself in his 
discussion of Our Changing Civilization. His thesis is that “we are on the 
threshold of a civilization so different from the old that nothing to which 
we have grown attached will remain untouched.” 

The first half of the book deals with the social and philosophical ante- 
cedents of modern civilization, together with a discussion of the nature 
of culture and an analysis of how civilizations change. This is done in sim- 
ple style and shows general familiarity with the literature of cultural an- 
thropology and social change, and especially with the contributions of 
John Dewey. The last part of the volume presents a survey of the devel- 
opment of science, industry, and thought during recent centuries. With 
bold strokes the author pictures the great burst of enlightenment of the 
seventeenth century, the Age of Reason of the eighteenth century, and the 
Age of Romanticism in the nineteenth century. He thus furnishes the 
setting for an understanding of the transitions which are now going on in 
the economic and social foundations of modern civilization as a result of 
the increased mechanization of industry and the modern scientific point 
of view. He offers no solutions or definite predictions as to what the future 
civilization will be like. But in a clear and forceful manner he indicates 
the nature of the basic changes which are taking place in human relations 
and social thought and the resulting problems of city life, of art, morals, 
religion, and all the other changing aspects of our modern social structure. 
The book contributes to a clearer understanding of the general background 
of change and readjustment against which all the problems of modern so- 
ciety must be viewed. 

F. 


UNIVERSITY oF CHICAGO 
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Final Moral Values in Sociology. By Rrv. THEODORE MAry 
HeEMELT, S.S., §.T.L. Washington: Catholic University of 
America, 1929. Pp. 266. 

Dr. Hemelt’s thesis is in substance that sociology, as set forth in the 
works of non-Catholic writers, places “final moral values upon man’s ac- 
tions. Although its viewpoint is purely naturalistic, it offers a substitute 
for the theological interpretation of morality Although it finds 
no warrant for the existence of a spiritual order, its evaluations make it a 
moral science.” After pinning upon some of the most self-assured objec- 
ists in modern sociology the label “moralizing,” he arrives at the general 
conclusion that morality cannot be divorced from sociology since man’s 
activities form the very matter of its investigation. He likewise finds that 
the principles which underlie sociology are by necessity subversive of 
revealed religion. That is, the sociological and religious interpretations 
of life he would hold to have nothing in common except that “‘they both 
undertake to explain life and evaluate its origin, meaning, and purpose.” 
Such an antithesis is invalid unless each of the interpretations pretends to 
be absolute and final. Dr. Hemelt would justify his antithesis by holding 
that sociology as a naturalistic view of life can give only a tentative inter- 
pretation as contrasted with the absolute view of moral theology which 
claims to offer unerring guidance to man’s eternal interests. 

One cannot forego a tribute of respect for the careful reading which 
Dr. Hemelt has given to a considerable section of modern sociology. There 
is no doubt also that his aim has been pretty accurate in many cases and 
that he has convicted some of the most vociferous partisans of a non- 
valuing sociology of substituting their own moral prejudices and idio- 
syncrasies for conventional religious and moral codes. Yet some of us 
cannot accept with equanimity the inclusion of individuals like Judge Ben 
Lindsey or philosophers like Montague or Leighton in the ranks of sociolo- 
gists. Certain outstanding sociologists might well have been included or 
at least given more attention. For example, Hobhouse is mentioned only 
in a footnote, G. E. Howard is not mentioned at all, nor are Carver, Kel- 
sey, and a good many others. The book is seriously marred by many er- 
rors in diction which more careful proofreading would have improved. 

ARTHUR J. Topp 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
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Alfred Weber’s Theory of the Location of Industries. English edi- 
tion, with Introduction and Notes by Cari J. FRIEDRICH. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1929. Pp. xxxiii+-256. 
$3.00. 

The subject of location, whether applied to industries, retail services, 
or social institutions, is becoming increasingly important as new factors 
are introduced to change spatial relations. Alfred Weber’s studies in this 
field, which are here ably translated by Dr. Friedrich, represent the first 
attempt, so far as the reviewer is aware, to reduce location to mathematical 
terms. The method employed is hypothetical and abstract rather than 
analytical and concrete. The various factors entering into the production 
and distribution of different products are weighted and assigned values for 
hypothetically assumed conditions. Location becomes, therefore, a ques- 
tion of mathematical computation. Distance is measured in terms of ton- 
mile rates which are assumed to be uniform throughout the same general 
transportation area. Regional differentials in labor costs are reduced to 
indices and weighted accordingly and used in the computation as labor 
coefficients. These two factors—cost of transportation and cost of labor— 
are the only ones that work regionally; the others are related to what the 
translator calls “agglomeration” and “deglomeration,” meaning the ad- 
vantages accruing from concentration or dispersion of plants. The gain in 
economic efficiency of the large over the small plant under given condi- 
tions is reduced to an index number and serves as a coefficient in the loca- 
tion equation. 

After establishing his pure mathematics of location as based on hypo- 
thetical conditions, Dr. Weber seeks to apply his theory to reality. He 
concludes that many of the divergencies in actual experience are extrane- 
ous and do not alter the underlying principles of location as discovered 
by mathematical calculation. Others require further research before a 
complete theory of location can be advanced. 

The discussion is highly technical and abstract and has but little 


practical value in its present form. 
R. D. McKENZIE 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


Social Psychology. By BERNARD C. Ewer. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1929. Pp. ix+-436. $2.25. 

Professor Ewer presents another text on psychology with the tradi- 

tional system of McDougall rather uncritically set forth. He acknowledges 
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his chief debt to McDougall and Allport, whom he attempts to unite and 
harmonize. Whether these two gentlemen will be mutually pleased with 
the company they are thus forced to keep may be left to the imagination. 
The general tone of the work is hortatory, not to say homiletic, and stu- 
dents and society are exhorted to be good. “World society is in constant 
peril from the official acceptance of bad social principles.” “The gravest 
danger in the formation of abstract sentiments is not that of malevolence, 
but rather the tendency to mere verbalism.” “There can be no doubt as 
to the value of class consciousness in certain respects, however question- 
able the modes which it sometimes assumes.” It would seem hardly to be 
the province of the psychologist to tell us whether class consciousness is 
good or bad, and if it is bad we should be told what to do about it. The 
author has a suggestion for controlling and even preventing waves of 
popular excitement. This reminds one of Professor Allport’s discussion 
of leadership in which he expresses doubt whether leadership is a good 
thing or not, since often the leader appeals to passion. If only we could 
be told how to abolish it! Professor Ewer discusses conflict. He is against 
it. It is his opinion that both in extent and in form social conflict is sub- 
ject to criticism. To him social psychology has for its task the prevent- 
ing of conflicts. There are those among us who feel that there will be 
enough to do for the next generation to try to understand our human life, 
and that until we do understand our programs should not claim the label 
of science. 
ELLSWORTH Faris 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Creative Imagination: Studies in the Psychology of Literature. By 
JunE E. Downey. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1929. 


$3-75: 

Professor Downey is one of the few laboratory psychologists in Amer- 
ica who have given time to investigate creative activity in the field of lit- 
erature. This volume presents some of her own findings, with frequent 
reference to the work of others, on the psychology of creative writing. 
She indicates the wide individual differences in the imaginal and attitu- 
dinal values found both in the creator and the reader of literature. She 
reviews the employment of varieties of sensory and imaginal forms of ex- 
pression in different types of writing. She exposes by example and discus- 
sion the rich play of emotional, fantasy associations, especially in modern 
art. And, finally, she makes some comments on the place of art in personal 
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satisfactions, that is, in producing what F. L. Wells calls “balance” in 
personality. 

While the author deals, in passing, with the place of communication 
and consensus in the group as these affect the expression and acceptance 
of art, she does not understand the full significance of social interaction in 
these matters. Neither does she fully grasp the significance of cultural 
factors in setting the framework in which any art grows up. In other 
words, there still remains the intriguing job of writing the sociology of 
aesthetics, on the one hand, and the sociology of the creative artist, on the 
other. 

Throughout, the book is largely descriptive and full of ample illustra- 
tions. But the more subtle psychological analysis of the process of creation 
still eludes us. Perhaps it always will! Krmsatt Younc 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Feelings and Emotions: The Wittenberg Symposium. By thirty- 
four psychologists. Edited by Martin L. REYMERT. Wor- 
cester: Clark University Press, 1928. Pp. xviii+-454. $6.00. 

This volume contains the papers contributed to the Wittenberg 

Symposium on feelings and emotions. A notable array of scholars, both 

European and American, are among the contributors, including Alfred 

Adler, Bekhterev, Karl Buhler, Cannon, Claparede, Dunlap, Eric Jaensch, 

Pierre Janet, McDougall, Pieron, Morton Prince, Spearman, Stern, Mar- 

garet Washburn, and Woodworth. These names assure one of the inter- 

esting and stimulating character of the papers. Probably no field of psy- 
chological interest has resisted more efforts to understanding than that of 
affective life. One would expect from such a large number of eminent 
psychologists indications of some definite mastery of this field. Yet, 
without impugning the interesting character of the papers, one must ad- 
mit that they have made little achievement in the field in question. In- 
stead, they represent snapshots, valuable not so much for what they depict, 
as for the perspectives which they imply. One finds represented among 
the contributors most of the contemporary points of view in psychology. 

So one is permitted to see how they vision a tough and muddled field. 

Some of the papers are of exceptional merit, notably those of Wilhelm 

Stern, Alfred Adler, Janet, Jaensch, and George Stratton. 

It is significant that no papers have been given representative of the 

psychoanalytical field, nor any of a genuine psychological character. A 

number of men were unable to accept the invitation to contribute papers. 
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This may account for some of the omission. The editor is to be com- 
mended for assembling the papers and making them accessible to the 


public. HERBERT BLUMER 
UNIVERSITY oF CHICAGO 


John Henry: Tracking Down a Negro Legend. By Guy B. JoHN- 
son. Chapel Hill, N.C.: University of North Carolina Press, 
1929. Pp. 155. $2.00. 

John Henry, the steel driver who “died with his hammer in his hand”’ 
after he had beat the steam drill down, is known in one form or another to 
nine-tenths of the Negro population. Here we have genuine American 
folk lore, originated only about sixty years ago, but very widely diffused 
and already adopted by the phonograph and radio. By patient researches, 
inquiries and conversation with men who claimed to have known or to 
know of John Henry, Mr. Johnson has endeavored to track down this 
legend, which is localized in several different places, to its source. Was 
there a real John Henry? An actual contest with a steam drill? And what 
is the relation of John Henry to John Hardy, a later ballad figure whose 
exploits seem to have become confused to some extent with John Henry 
in the popular mind? Mr. Johnson, with a mass of conflicting evidence, is 
unable to make a categoric answer to these questions. Evidence, particu- 
larly the fact that the details of the John Henry story vary so little 
throughout the work songs, ballads, and stories by which his fame is 
spread, points to the belief that John Henry actually existed. But “all 
questions of the authenticity of the John Henry tradition fade into insig- 
nificance before the incontrovertible fact that for all his countless admir- 
ers John Henry is a reality. To them he will always be a hero, an idol, a 
symbol of the ‘natural man.’” The conception of John Henry, not as an 
outworn bit of folk lore, but as an active element in Negro culture today, 
is an interesting one. Unfortunately from the standpoint of the sociologist, 
Mr. Johnson devotes only one short chapter to it. 

CxHIcaco MARGARET PARK REDFIELD 


Church Comity. By H. Paut Douctass. New York: Doubleday, 
Doran & Co. Pp. vii+181. $2.50. 

The reader who is interested in the general problems of the Protestant 
church in the urban community, and particularly the changing attitudes 
of urban Protestant groups toward each other, will welcome Church 
Comity. It is based upon the results of the study of a number of cases of 
comity practice in several of our larger American cities. 
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Church comity is defined as “cooperative church extension.” While 
there are indications that all churches and denominations are not equally 
indorsing this newer point of view, sufficient evidence is found of a distinct 
modification of the older sectarian rivalry with reference to the churching 
of city areas. 

Dr. Douglass traces the evolution of church comity which finds its 
expression as an integral part of the church federation movement. We 
note the extent of denominational participation in the comity process. 
There is included a detailed characterization of the techniques and proc- 
esses through which results are achieved in a given case. The major prem- 
ise of the authority of church comity is that it attempts no coercion but 
merely makes its appeal on the basis of its reasonableness and the exten- 
sive use of survey and city-planning methods in reaching decisions. In 
discussing the theory of “urban churchmanship,” the author enumerates 
several neglected factors omitted by the church federation movement in 
the practice of comity in cities, for example, the fact of the mobility of 
urban populations and the problems of the church in downtown areas. In 
the final chapter he ventures to offer some practical suggestions for the 
purpose of assisting church federations in devising or revising their plans 


of comity. ELMER L. SETTERLUND 
Kansas WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 


Coxey’s Army: A Study in Industrial Unrest, 1893-1898. By Don- 
ALD L. McMurray. Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1929. Pp. 


x+331. $4.00. 

“Coxey’s Army,” when known at all, is a name for a tattered aggre- 
gation of disreputables. The half-ludicrous, half-pathetic march upon 
Washington in 1894 of the so-called “Army of the Commonweal”’’ is 
shown by Professor McMurray to be the strange outcropping of the dis- 
content of the “marginal man.” Our civilization contains a great number 
of unskilled and semiskilled workers, “the last hired and the first fired,” 
who are thrown out of work at every period of industrial depression. 
Coxey’s Army, which was only one of a dozen marching at the time, was 
“the petition in boots” of these men to be given work on public improve- 
ments to be undertaken by the federal government. The movement, as 
such, accomplished nothing directly, at the time. However it is worth 
noting that today—thirty-five years later—President Hoover is doing 
everything in his power to speed up public works in order to provide work 
for the same class of men who made up Coxey’s Army. 

The boek contains much material about the life of Coxey, who was in 
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1894, and is now, a wealthy business man of Massillon, Ohio. It is a very 
complete bit of historical research, containing all the information that 
can be desired upon the subject of which it treats. 

Lyrorp P. Epwarps 


St. StePHEN’s COLLEGE 
CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 


A Girl in Soviet Russia. By ANDREE VIOLLIs. Translated from the 
French by Homer Wuite. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
Co., 1929. Pp. 347. $2.50. 

Like many publisher’s titles, A Girl in Soviet Russia, chosen to at- 
tract the reading public, gives a rather false impression of the contents of 
the volume. It does not, for example, do justice to the keen and mature 
reporting sense of Mme Viollis. Lightly but deftly she sketches in details 
of life in various parts of the Russian Soviet Republic today and the pic- 
ture is not only a vivid but a very human one. More than ever the impres- 
sion emerges of the Communist movement as a new and genuinely vigorous 
religious faith. The discipline and asceticism demanded of the members 
of the Communist party recall the early church. But it is the cult of 
Lenin, who has now largely supplanted Marx as a spiritual leader, that 
seems to be rooting itself most deeply in the popular consciousness. Every 
school and clubroom has its “Lenin corner,” where a picture or bust of 
Lenin takes the place of the former icon. There is a Lenin museum which 
will contain all the documents of and concerning Lenin. But the central 
shrine of pilgrimage is the mausoleum where Lenin, stretched upon a 
couch of crimson silk, perfectly embalmed, rests under glass. “ ‘He who 
is rotten is not holy,’ runs a popular saying.”” The Communists are seeing 
to it that the odor of sanctity shall not depart from their dead leader. 

MARGARET PARK REDFIELD 

CHICAGO 


Wertheim Lectures on Industrial Relations, 1928. By Otto S. 
BEYER, JR., JOSEPH H. WILtITs, JoHN P. Frey, WILLIAM M. 
LEISERSON, JOHN R. Commons, ELTON Mayo, FRANK W. 
Taussic. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1929. Pp. 
Vili+-229. $3.00. 

This is a very valuable contribution to the study of industrial rela- 
tions and merits much more extended attention than the limits of this 
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review permit. It is a sober book without smartness or epigrams. It con- 
sists of seven lectures at Harvard University: three cover specific indus- 
tries—railroading, coal mining, and the metal trades; the remainder han- 
dle problems common to most industrial enterprises. Otto Beyer describes 
the Baltimore and Ohio and Canadian National Railway co-operative 
plans. Willits is very cautious about sweeping commitments on any solu- 
tion of the bituminous coal problem. Frey generalizes from the Molders’ 
Union experience an argument against compulsory relations, either by 
compulsory arbitration or company unions. Commons is admirably clear, 
thoughtful, and realistic in his discussion of the “American method of 
eliminating jurisdictional disputes by economic coercion.” Leiserson sum- 
marizes the actual performance of personnel management. Mayo applies 
conclusions from cultural anthropology, sociology, psychology, and physi- 
ology to industrial relations. Taussig develops the thesis that most indus- 
trial conflicts are due to employers substituting the symbol profits, em- 
ployees the symbol jod, for the interest common to both, viz., producing 
needed services. This series of lectures represents an excellent purpose 
admirably conceived and carried out with distinction. 
ARTHUR J. Topp 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


Bau und Gliederung der Menschlichung Gruppen. By MAx GRAF 
zu Sotms. Karlsruhe: Verlag G. Braun, 1929. Pp. iv-+-1or; 
tables. Brosch., M. 5.00; geb., M. 6. 


Dr. Solms’ Structure and Classification of Human Groups is essen- 
tially a contribution to social taxonomy. It reminds one in this respect of 
von Wiese’s Beziehungslehre, and like the latter, the author’s conclusions 
are reduced to a series of tables in the back of the book. Solms’ classifica- 
tion proceeds from a distinction which he makes between the contents 
(Gehalt), psychological form or structure (Gestalt), and the external or 
truly social structure (Geriist ) of human groups. On this basis groups may 
be classified with reference to their psychological form or with reference 
to their external structure, and the author develops both possibilities. 
One of the most interesting features of the classifications proposed is the 
distinction on the basis of psychological form (Gestalt) between groups 
with emotional, those with traditional, and those with rational, community 
of feeling (Gemeinsamkeit ). This division is offered as a substitute for 
Tonnies’ simple dichotomy, “community” and “society.” The author ap- 
pears to be a former student of Ténnies, and has been influenced also by 
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Max Weber, among others. He announces a second part of the study to 
follow later, one which is to deal with the dynamic aspects of the distinc- 


tions worked out in this part. 
Fioyp N. House 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


Ethnography. By Loomis HAVEMEYER, PH.D. New York: Ginn & 
Co., 1929. Pp. vi+522. $4.80. 

To this work Dr. Havemeyer has contributed his name, his labors, 
and some paragraphs serving as connections between quotations. About 
one-half of the book consists of direct quotations, and most of the rest is 
“adapted from” standard works and some occasional papers. Principal 
books thus excerpted to form the present volume are Ratzel’s History of 
Mankind, Dowd’s The Negro Race, Hose and McDougall’s Pagan Trib=s 
of Borneo, the Handbook of the American Indians, and the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica. Many of these, and other works cited, are by no means 
primary sources. It cannot fail to result, for instance, that an account of 
the Aztecs drawn exclusively from Prescott and Bancroft is out of date. 
There are excellent photographic illustrations, but it is difficult to see 
what possible purpose the book can serve. It is not in any strict sense a 
textbook; there is no viewpoint, and no problems are presented. Nor is a 
systematized scrapbook from standard authors in any useful sense a 
source book. The exercise of producing an approximate equivalent ought 


not be denied the classroom student. 
ROBERT REDFIELD 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Studies of Savages and Sex. By ERNEST CRAWLEY. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co., 1929. Pp. 300. $4.50. 

The late Mr. Crawley is best known for his classic work, The Mystic 
Rose. His other writings are scattered in different journals and cyclo- 
pedias, and, resultingly, have not received the attention they deserve. 
Mr. Besterman has performed the notable service of bringing together in 
one volume Mr. Crawley’s discussions on various problems of sexual an- 
thropology. The topics covered are “Chastity and Sexual Morality,” 
“Forms of Love,” “Obscenity,” “The Orgy,” “Nature and History of 
the Kiss,” “Anointing,” “The Oath,” “The Curse,” and “The Blessing.” 
A preponderant mass of factual material from the life of primitives is 
brought to bear on these problems and provides a substantial foundation 
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for Mr. Crawley’s interesting and original interpretations. Mr. Crawley 
had the rare ability to see behind the practice into subtle psychological 
and biological mechanisms. There is little in anthropological and psycho- 
logical literature which can match the insights given by Mr. Crawley 
into the problems discussed in this volume. 
HERBERT BLUMER 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Die soziologische Methode. By Dr. Fritz Lewy. Karlsruhe: Ver- 
lag G. Braun, 1927. Pp. 58. Rm. 2.70. 

This pamphlet is the fifth volume of the Sozialwissenschaftliche 
Abhandlungen, edited by Professor Gottfried Salomon, of the University 
of Frankfort. It represents an attempt to define a sociological method. 
The central problem stated by the author is: Is society a part of nature 
and sociology within the realm of natural science, or outside of it? Two 
principal movements of thought, both successors of Hegelianism, are dis- 
cussed: (1) the philosophy of history, ending in Rickert, and (2) neo- 
Marxism and modern sociological research culminating in Franz Oppen- 
heimer and Max Weber. The author attempts to reconcile the realms of 
history and natural science between which Rickert seems to have noted 
sharp contrasts. In his attempt he seems to have become so thoroughly 
lost in a metaphysical labyrinth that the reviewer feels it is useless to 
await his return to earth. 

Louis WIRTH 

TULANE UNIVERSITY 


Frankfort. By A. FREIMANN and F. KracavueEr. Translated from 
the German by BertuHA Szotp Levin. Philadelphia: Jewish 
Publication Society of America, 1929. Pp. 285. 

Frankfort offers a classic illustration of the history of the Jews in 
Western Europe and of the development of the European Ghetto. This 
little volume, in the “Jewish Communities Series,” presents in readable 
form the authentic story of the Jews in Frankfort from the time of their 
first settlement, in the twelfth century to the end of the nineteenth. Some 
enterprising candidate for the Doctor’s degree at the University of Frank- 
fort could do sociologists a service by undertaking a study of this com- 
munity as it appears today. The authors of this volume have furnished 
an excellent historical framework for such an undertaking. For the bene- 
fit of the general reader they have appended colorful descriptions of the 
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Old Cemetery, the Rothschild House, the Synagogues, and the Judaica 
in the library of the city of Frankfort and in the Frankfort Historical 


Museum. Louis WirtH 
TULANE UNIVERSITY 


The Adolescent. By Stoney I. SchwasB and BorDEN S. VEEDER. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1929. Pp. 365. $3.00. 

This work attempts to show that adolescence and adolescent problems 
are phenomenaincidental to the adaptation between a developing organism 
and a dynamic environment. As the child comes into the adolescent years, 
his ever broadening world of contacts makes demands on him which he is 
not prepared to meet. Conflicts of various kinds ensue and escapes are 
sought. Some escapes are made into legitimate and wholesome interests 
and activities. Others are unwholesome and lead to pathological conditions. 
Whether the adolescent develops into a good or bad, wholesome or un- 
wholesome individual depends chiefly on the environmental situation. 
The emphasis on the environment as something dynamic is particularly 
interesting in view of the fact that the authors are medically trained men. 
In spite of the total lack of illustrative case material, which is a decided 
weakness in a study of this kind, the book is well worth reading. 

Sours Swe Guipance CLINIC LEONARD S. COTTRELL, JR. 
CHICAGO 


Grgnlands Statsretslige Stillning i Middelalderen. By JON DUa- 
son. Stockholm: Centralbokhandeln for Utlandsk Litteratur, 


1928. Pp. 216. 
In Grgnlands Statsretslige Stillning i Middelalderen Jén Diason 
gives a careful résumé of the political history of Greenland, tracing its 
development from the time of settlement by Eric the Red in 986 to the 
union with Norway in the middle of the thirteenth century. The author 
has drawn upon many varied sources and has presented a very clear pic- 
ture of an obscure portion of the past. As a result of his studies he con- 
cludes that, contrary to some suppositions, Greenland never attained the 
status of an independent state. Although the new country developed a 
political organization, with courts of wide jurisdiction and great power, 
there was never in existence a law-making body. Greenland remained 
subject to the laws of Iceland throughout the period. 
Cart M. RosENQUIST 
Untversity oF Texas 
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The Measurement of Nervous Habits in Normal Children. By WiL- 
LARD C. OLSEN. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 
1929. Pp. xii-+97. $2.00. 

The central interest in this study is the development of a technique 
of observation and a method of quantitative expression of nervous habits 
in children, rather than the nature and etiology of these habits. Recording 
certain nervous movements of children as they sat in classrooms was the 
technique of collecting the data. The quantitative expression of the 
amount and intensity of nervous habits was found possible by using the 
number of nervous acts per unit of time as a measuring unit. This method 
of observation and measurement is tentatively suggested by the author as 
a more objective and reliable tool for study of many kinds of personality 
traits than the questionnaire methods now in use. 

LEONARD S. COTTRELL, JR. 


Souts Sipe GuIpANCcE CLINIC 
CHICAGO 


Democracy. By EDwARD McCHESNEY Sait. New York: Century 
Co., 1929. Pp. vii-+108. Price, $1.50. 
This book almost deserves its quoted compliment of Bismarck upon 


the third Napoleon—“At a distance, something; close at hand, nothing at 
all.” The first chapter says that some people still believe in democracy; 
the second that some people no longer believe in it; the third that there 
are reasons for the disbelief; and the fourth that there are reasons for the 
belief. Not only does the author say each of these in the respective chap- 
ters, but he also quotes many other people as saying what he says. Add to 
all this a gracious literary manner, and the tale is told. 


T. V. SmitH 


UNIVERSITY oF CHICAGO 


The Fields and Methods of Knowledge. By RaymMonp F. Pirer and 
Pau W. Warp. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1929. Pp. 398. 


The author speaks of this book as a “survey of the sciences and an analysis 
of scientific method.” In the fulfilment of this task he treats each of the recog- 
nized sciences: mathematics, astronomy, geology, geography, physics, chem- 
istry, the biological sciences, psychology, history, and the social sciences. Each 
of these is discussed in cross-section: present consensus, points of view, 
achievements, and problems. The picture of each necessarily is incomplete, yet 
very satisfactory for one who is not a specialist in the field. The survey of the 
social sciences is particularly fragmentary. The book is heavily weighted, per- 
haps properly so, on the side of the physical and biological sciences. The greater 
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part of the volume is taken up with a consideration of the principles of logic 

which the author regards as the philosophy of science. Here he treats conven- 

tional topics, such as thinking, observation, judgment and inference, induction, 
deduction, verification, statistical methods, and organization of knowledge. 

The discussion shows some originality, and significant points are pertinently 

illustrated. This volume has notable merit as a general survey of the field of 

science and scientific method. 

Business Girls: A Study of Their Interests and Problems. By RutH 
SHONLE CAVAN, PH.D. Monograph No. 3. Chicago: Religious Edu- 
cation Association, 1929. Pp. 97. 

An analysis is made here of the problems confronting a group of young 
business women who belong to the Young Women’s Christian Association in 
Chicago. Information was secured by means of questionnaires and intelligence 
tests and brought out the outstanding problems of the business girl as (1) how 
to secure enough education to get the job best suited to her intelligence; (2) how 
to make the necessary adjustments in the job she gets; (3) how to make friends 
after leaving home and church; and (4) how to meet men friends so that she 
may choose a husband—for about eighty-five per cent of these girls desire mar- 
riage. After discovering the problems confronting this type of girl, the author 
concludes that the public schools can help by (1) retaining promising girls 
through the entire high-school course; (2) providing them with definite voca- 
tional training and with social groups to which they can continue to belong after 
they leave school; and (3) encouraging the most promising to enter college or, 
at any rate, to continue study either in evening schools or through college ex- 
tension courses. The Young Women’s Christian Association and the church can 
assist in this program of education. This monograph is fresh, vivid, interesting, 
and of decided value to those who have anything to de with the handling of 
young women in a city environment. 


Agricultural Education in the United States. By WHITNEY H. SHEPARD- 
son. New York: Macmillan Co., 1929. Pp. viii-+- 132. 


At the request of the General Education Board, a business man here ap- 
praises our system of agricultural education. After a brief and rather conven- 
tional review of its history and present status, he declares that the agricultural 
colleges are returning to American agriculture several dollars worth of practical 
services for each dollar they cost. In so doing, however, they have put scholar- 
ship and scientific research second to extension and vocational activities. Such 
a policy must soon reach the point of diminishing returns. It should be subordi- 
nated to fundamental research in the natural sciences relating to plants, which is 
possible only as scientists are released from the pressure for practical results. 
The book accordingly represents an impressionistic reaction against the voca- 
tional emphasis in agricultural colleges. The author completely overlooks the 
need of research in rural social science, increasing recognition of which within 
recent years has probably been the most significant trend in this field. 


Labor Attitudes in Iowa and Contiguous Territory. “Iowa Studies in 
Business,”’ No. V. By DALE Yoprer. Iowa City: College of Com- 
merce, 1929. Pp. 192. $1.00. 


Not, as implied in the introductory chapter, the first published “analysis’ 
(for Williams, Our Rural Heritage, 1925, more nearly meets the requirements), 
nor even an “analysis” at all of the “activities” and “behavior” of a “specific 
group of workers in social terms,” but rather an interesting, carefully arranged 
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series of selected statements—271 in number—from laborers, employers, and 
press of Iowa and contiguous territory regarding the “positive and negative 
values” in labor organization, business, the industrial system, politics, and inter- 
national relations. In general, the author concludes that the viewpoints of Mid- 
dle Western laborers (approximately two-thirds of whom are unorganized) 
are neither “original ner revolutionary,” that they tend to be similar to those 
among other workers throughout the country, and that opinions expressed “do 
not threaten a single major institution in the present social structure.” The re- 
port is significant as an exhibit of a more or less inchoate trend toward mono- 
graphic study of specific occupational groups rather than as a methodological 
contribution to attitude research. 


The Coast Guard, Its History, Activities, and Organization. By DARRELL 
HEVENOR SMITH and FRED WILBUR PoweELt. Institute for Govern- 
ment Research, Service Monographs of the United States Govern- 
ment, No. 51. Washington, 1929. 


This survey of the work and organization of the Coast Guard is carefully 
and thoroughly done, and provides in handy form a great deal of valuable ma- 
terial for future studies of governmental organization. The standard set by the 
earlier “service monographs” is well maintained, and the pages are as dry as 
they are accurate. Even while discussing the dramatic work of the Coast Guard 
in its iceberg service, or its life-saving work, the authors refused to become in- 
teresting. The Appendixes occupy three-fourths of the space and contain some 
of the most useful material in the book. The list of laws governing the service, 
with extracts from them, the note on the reports issued by the Coast Guard, the 
statistical tables showing the appropriations and expenditure for their work are 
particularly valuable. There is an excellent bibliography. 


Die Volkswirtschaftslehre der Gegenwart in Selbstdarstellungen. By 
IRVING FISHER, ACHILLES LoriA, and OTHERS. Leipzig: Verlag Felix 
Meiner, 1929. Pp. x-+-239. Kartoniert, Rm. 8.50; Ganzl. Rm. 
12.00. 


This is Volume II of the series, “Contemporary Economic Theory in Auto- 
biographical Sketches,” which is in turn a division of the larger series, ““Contem- 
porary Science in Autobiographical Sketches,” which is being published by Felix 
Meiner. Thirty volumes are now ready in the larger series, including seven vol- 
umes in philosophy, eight volumes in medicine, three in theory of law, one in 
theory of art, two in economic theory, two in theory of history, five in theory of 
religion, and two in pedagogy. Each volume consists of a half-dozen concise auto- 
biographies, dealing more particularly with the development of the authors’ 
thought and work, and prefaced by excellent photographs of the authors. It 
wil! be noted that sociologists have no place as such in this series, but several 
men whom sociologists count among their number have been represented in the 
philosophy series, and the present volume concludes with a very illuminating 
contribution by Professor Leopold von Wiese. These volumes should find a 
place in every comprehensive reference library. 


The Drift of Civilization: A Symposium. By H. E. Howe, H. G. WELts, 
and OTHERS (contributors to the Fiftieth Anniversary Number of S¢. 
Louis Post-Dispatch). New York: Simon & Schuster, 1929. Pp. 258. 


This is another symposium, a series of articles which first appeared in the 
Fiftieth Anniversary Number of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. It includes a wide 
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diversity of brief contributions by such widely varied writers as Commander 
Byrd, Benedetto Croce, Professor Einstein, Maxim Gorky, Dean Inge, Owen D. 
Young, and Stephen Leacock. The permanent worth of the articles is equally 
varied. For the social scientist there is comparatively little. Maxim Gorky’s 
prose poem on man is just dithyrambic. James Harvey Robinson’s “Age of 
Surprises” is a good brief summary of the history of the modern mind. Ber- 
trand Russell’s “Science and Education” adds nothing to his previous published 
word. The same may be said of Dean Inge and André Siegfried. Sidney Hill- 
man’s “Labor in the United States” and Justice Taft’s “Reform of the Criminal 
Law” are distinct contributions to their field. Count Keyserling’s “Key to 
America’s Spiritual Progress’ may have had a key to begin with but lost it 
somewhere. Dr. Fishbein’s “Medicine of the Future” is at a distinct disadvan- 
pat when compared with the contributions of Professor Haldane or Paul de 
ruif. 


Dime Novels. By EDMUND Pearson. Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1929. 


Pp. 279. $3.50. 

Mr. Pearson has fortunately sensed the importance of popular literature 
and has written an interesting history of the dime novel. This innovation in 
popular literature appeared in the 1860’s. The early dime novels were written 
by authors of good repute, were modest and respectable, and frequently couched 
in literary style. Their success—running into millions of copies—opened a new 
field to many publishers. Under the stress of commercialization, “innocent 
youth” gave way to “wild days.” Dime novels took on the sensational character 
usually associated with them. This was the heyday of Old Collier, Old Sleuth, 
and Deadwood Dick. This period was followed by “Old Age,” marked by Nick 
Carter and Frank Merriwell, their characters embodying manly qualities. Mr. 
Pearson’s work is written lightly and carries abundant abstracts from speci- 
men dime novels. Unfortunately, he has made little endeavor to construe the 
dime-novel movement in terms of its social setting or terms of its effect. His 
work opens the door to fuller and more balanced studies. 


Oliver Untwisted. By M. A. PayNgE. New York: Longmans, Green & 
Co., 1929. Pp. 120. $1.40. 


Here in the form of fiction the author presents her conception of the 
proper way to manage an orphanage. The book displays some insight into the 
give-and-take between children and staff in an institution. Many people con- 
nected with orphanages might read it to advantage; but it offers little to the 
sociologist or professional social worker. 


Liberty in the Modern World. By GrorcE BRYAN LOGAN, JR. Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina Press. Pp. 142. $2.00. 


An interesting and thought-provoking study of “man’s most lasting value— 
liberty.” History is used to form a basis of prophecy, but the writer’s fervid 
idealism is the dominant note in the book. 


The Bureau of the Census. By W. Stutt Hott. Washington: Brookings 
Institution, 1929. Pp. viii-+- 224. 


This timely volume gives an excellent survey, wholly descriptive in char- 
acter, of the history of the decennial census and of the activities of the Census 
Bureau and its present organization. It has a bibliography of twenty-three 


pages. 
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